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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The last hope of the Russian ships in Port Arthur 
was gone when the vigorous counter-attacks on 203 
Métre Hill were beaten back; and the number of lives 
spent in the effort proves how vital the position was 
known to be. The Japanese appear to have forced the 
final attack largely by the help of dynamite grenades, 
the latest development of the Greek fire of old sieges. 
The bombardment of the harbour began almost at 
once, with terrible effect, and the captured hill proved 
even more useful as a post of observation for 
directing the fire of guns placed elsewhere than as a 
battery itself. According to news published by the 
Japanese Legation on Thursday every ship but the 
“Sevastopol”, of which only the masts are visible from 
the hill, was irremediably damaged. The battleships 
“Poltava”, ‘* Retvisan”, ‘* Pobieda” all half sunk up 
to the upper deck, and the ‘‘ Peresviet”’ up to stern- 
walk. Of the cruisers the ‘‘ Pallada” was heeling to 
port and the ‘‘ Bayan” beached and taking fire, and 
some gunboats sunk. Never was there a more dis- 
astrous instance of the weakness of a vessel engaging 
land batteries. The armour-plate enables the ships to 
resist the heaviest shells which strike them horizontally, 
but is powerless to protect them from semi-vertical fire. 


The value of the hill in forcing the actual siege has 
been less effectively illustrated as yet ; but the Russians 
evacuated at once and without resistance some of the 
nearer defences and the forts in the vicinity of 1-tza-shan, 
which were completely dominated. Even should Port 
Arthur hold out against all expectations many weeks 
yet, this ruin of the fleet is beyond all possibility of 
repair, and the essential difficulty of the Baltic fleet 
immensely increased. The first division of this fleet 
was last reported as coaling at Jibutil and if it continues 
on the more or less direct route to the Far East will 
soon be out of continual observation. But the agita- 
tion in S. Petersburg for the sending out of a third 
division, as well perhaps as the experimental opening 
in the Russian press of the Black Sea question, suggests 
that it may now be thought wiser for the Baltic fleet to 
Postpone the last stages of its voyage to the Far East. 


From the Shaho no important fighting has been 
reported since General Rennenkampf’s recent action, 
in which he captured 100 prisoners and a quantity of 
rifles. On the 5th inst. the Japanese made an un- 
successful attack on the villages of Liu-shin-pu and 
Kitchianin, and on the 6th bombarded a village south 
of the Lao Tchengulin Pass, and the village of Ui-tsy- 
in-tzy. They apparently drove the Cossacks back on 
the pass, but eventually fell back towards Dapindu- 
shan. A long period of inactivity may be expected. 
General Nogi may soon be able to send considerable 
reinforcements from Port Arthur, but even with this 
addition to his strength Marshal Oyama is unlikely to 
make any serious attempt at an advance during the 
winter months. 


The statement issued by the Russian Admiralty in 
S. Petersburg on Monday much simplifies the work of 
the Commission on the North Sea incident. In conse- 
quence of ‘‘ supplementary information” from Admiral 
Rojdestvensky they announce that the Russian cruiser 
‘*Aurora’’ was struck by five projectiles, that the 
chaplain was seriously and one petty officer slightly 
wounded. It is not definitely said that the ‘‘ Aurora” 
was the target ; only that towards the end of the firing 
the two cruisers ‘‘ Dmitri Donskoi” and ‘ Aurora” 
‘* suddenly appeared on the left of the ironclad divi- 
sion” and as their search-lights lit up the division 
cease fire was ordered by the Russian admiral lest his 
own ships should be struck. The duration of the 
firing is put at ten not twenty minutes. The infor- 
mation is vital but it does not appear that any officer 
from the ‘‘ Aurora” will be available as witness before 
the commission. It was officially published on Wed- 
nesday that Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, as we 
announced last week, was appointed English commis- 
sioner, with Sir Edward Fry as legal assessor and Mr. 
O’Beirne of the Paris Embassy as agent. 


The case of the ‘‘ Caroline” grows not less interest- 
ing as the mystery is being cleared up. On Saturday 
Messrs. Yarrow, who built the boat expressly that she 
might be converted by final touches into a yacht or a 
torpedo-boat, published the whole history of the sale so 
far as they were concerned. A number of attempts 
were made to purchase the boat and information about 
each offer was at once sent to the Government. In 
one case, described by Messrs. Yarrow as typical of 
the rest, the Admiralty replied instantly and, after 
consultation with the Foreign Office, instructed 
Messrs. Yarrow to refuse the offer. In the final and 
less suspicious case no answer was given by the 
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Government, and after a week’s delay the sale was 


was wanted by a rich American as a yacht of the 
‘‘ Tarantula” type, previously made in the same works. 
If the statement, which has so far received no correc- 
tion, is accurate it is conclusive that responsibility for 
the ‘‘Caroline” being transformed into a_ torpedo- 
boat and made over to the Russians rests rather 


the nature of the information supplied to the Govern- 
ment is an essential consideration, and of this we know 
next to nothing. 


On Monday the case was carried a step further by 
the issue of a summons, under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, against Mr. Sinnett and Mr. Roche the purchasers ; 
and it is understood that Mr. Sinnett at any rate, who 
has exposed himself to the interviewer, is willing to 
return from Paris to answer the summons. 


summoned, but though the degree of liability of a 
builder in making such a sale is a most suggestive 
topic, there can be small doubt that in this instance 


It is now quite clear that the passage of the ‘‘ Caroline ” 
from England to France had nothing to do with the 
Dogger Bank outrage, though it is more than likely 
that the noise of this incident led to the first suspicion 
of the ‘‘ Caroline’s ” bourne. 


When Colonel Younghusband’s Mission returned to 
India by the Chumbi route, a small detachment was 
detailed to visit Gartok in Western Tibet where the 
treaty has provided for the establishment of a trading 
mart. Gartok lies north of the British Himalayan 
district of Garhwal and has the additional attraction 


sacred places of pilgrimage visited by devout Hindus. 


in its vicinity. The progress of the detachment has 
afforded unmistakeable evidence that the people of 
Tibet regard the British with friendship and cherish no 
ill-will. Passing through a country in some parts 
never before visited by any European, the party has 
been welcomed in the most hospitable fashion. The 
welcome was nowhere more cordial than at Shigatsee, 
the residence of the Tashi Lama who has succeeded to 
the supremacy of the deposed Dalai Lama. The con- 
duct and personality of this hierarch produced the most 
favourable impression on the officers whom he received 
with honour in the imposing Lamasery of Tashi Lumpo. 
It is reported to surpass all the Lhasa monasteries in 
grandeur and richness. The English doctor with the 
party was overwhelmed by the demands on his services 
by all classes of Tibetans, whose faith in Western 
medicine-men is unbounded. 


The latest Boer Congress was very unimportant, not, 
as many have concluded, because it did not represent 
Boer opinion, but because the attitude of the Boers has 
always been fixed. The bulk of them are not yet and 
do not mean to be British citizens. A very great deal 
was made, especially by De Wet, of the wasting of the 
compensation money ; but the real contention is on the 
essential point whether or no the Boers are to maintain 
their racial distinction. Other things do to talk about, 
to arouse irritation and to keep off amalgamation. The 
compensation and repatriation question is not worth 
discussing. The Boers themselves know well enough 
that a great deal more money has been spent and effort 
expended than was ever thought of in the peace condi- 
tions. 
granting independent government either in the Trans- 
vaal or Orange River Colony to people who so advertise 
their refusal to rest contented. At present such in- 
dependence can only establish racial rancour as the 
chief political dichotomy. 


Without such gratuitous gifts of political opportunity 
this absorption would go on quietly and effectively 
enough. The schools are already doing admirable 
work ; and the Boer leaders make no disguise of their 
desires to prevent the supremacy of the English lan- 
guage which the increase of attendance is assuring. A 


effected, on the understanding that the ‘‘ Caroline” | 


with the Government than the builders; but obviously | 


It was | 
rumoured at first that Messrs. Yarrow had also been | 


even more than the necessary precautions were adopted. | 


that access to it opens the way to some of the most | 


A gold mine of great richness is believed to exist also | 


What the congress does teach is the folly of 


scheme, not very different from Mr. Lloyd-George’s, 
was discussed last week, in much the same terms as at 
| the congress six months ago, for organising a Boer 
instrument of education in opposition to State education; 
and the scheme, vain enough in present conditions, is 
just such as to provide political capital in any inde. 
pendent parliament. The hope for the internal peace 
of South Africa is that a central system of education 
and the natural growth of commercial prosperity shall 
be given achance of wearing out the political animosity, 
which increased independence will now encourage. 


We can imagine no document more contradictory of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s past reputation as a strong man than 
his Message, though there is perhaps a complimentary 
parallel in the windy and inconclusive speeches with 
which Cromwell usually introduced his more drastic 
| actions. He was strenuous only in philosophic platitude, 
Tariff reform, as the one thing agitating America, 
he omitted altogether. Of organisation of labour and 
capital, on which he once had and expressed strong 
views, he said no more than that both were excellent— 
if properly directed. He preached peace—under the 
stimulus of the Monroe Doctrine, a big navy and im- 
perial expansion. He is said to have alarmed railway 
_ magnates, but if views on state interference with rail- 
ways are to be found in the Message it is the only 
deposit which the address leaves. In endeavouring to 
find nice things to say the critics have commended the 
** elevated style” of this moral treatise. In a pulpit, 
where only it would have been in place, it would have 
sounded both ponderous and empty. One would 
like to believe that President Roosevelt, who once 
had a mind which he would express, is playing some 
deliberate and solemn jest on his American public. 


Count von Biilow made a curiously personal speech 
in Monday’s debate on the German Budget. He has 
_ set up a doubtful precedent, but of the excellence of his 

desire to improve the relations between Britain and 

Germany there should be no question, and the press 

should be flattered by the attention given to it. Herr 

Bebel attacked him for granting an interview to the 

‘* Nineteenth Century”. In answer Count von Biilow 

asserted his perfect freedom to take what steps he 

pleased to appeal to a wider public, and alleged that 
_ the press conspiracy to embitter the relations of the two 
countries made his concession to the interviewer wise 
and patriotic. It is perfectly true that in England 
monthly, weekly, and daily papers—prompted perhaps 
by previous excesses in the German press—have united 
to feed silly suspicions of Germany. It may there 
fore have been wise of Count von Biilow to deny that 
Germany had anything to do with opposition to us 
in Tibet or in the North Sea. But nobody of sense 
could believe that she had conspired in either case, 
and his ‘‘I do not take the English press too 
tragically” hardly squares with his unusual attention 
_toit. It is remarkable how very little space is given 
by some of the offenders to a report of his speech, 
The ‘‘ Times ”, on the other hand, is admirably full. 


| Ultimatums are not much regarded in these times: 
they too often prove penultimatums ; and Europe will 
not be greatly fluttered by Austria’s threat to make a 
_ naval demonstration against Turkey. The occasion is 
| small. Some time ago for unexplained reasons the Post 
Office and Customs officials at Scutari stopped by force 
the forwarding of Austro-Hungarian mails. As the inci- 
dent was over, Austria, adopting the only possible form 
of protest, demanded the punishment of the officials. 
After the usual delay in getting a satisfactory answer 
she gave Turkey a three days’ limit, which expires to- 
day. The incident would be of the smallest import if 
there were not some reason to believe that Austria’s 
annoyance at the management of the international gen- 
darmerie was prompting her to take the first occasion 
for a demonstration against Turkey ; and there is no 
telling what advantage may be taken in the Balkans of 
any Turkish difficulty. Happily both revolutionaries 
| and their police generally go into winter quarters. 


The French Senate, as the French Chamber, has 
passed the Anglo-French Agreement by an overwhelming 
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majority, but irritation at the settlement of the Fishery 


rights in Newfoundland prevented a unanimous vote. | 


The disproportionate discussion on this detail of the 
agreement suggests a curious difference in English and 
French perspective ; and even M. Delcassé scolded the 


Senate for emphasising a detail of which the chief — 


importance is sentimental. ‘‘ From a colonial point of 
view”, said M. Delcassé, ‘‘ France had but one con- 
cern—the exploitation of her vast colonial possessions 
in Indo-China and Africa’”’ ; and no one will deny that 
to this ambition his diplomacy has made a great con- 
tribution. Except by M. Delcassé, little was said of 
Morocco, where anarchy, which is French opportunity, 
grows steadily. 


The tragic end of M. Syveton is not without the | 


farcical touch that has never been wanting throughout 
all the miserable scandal in which his misbehaviour was 
an incident. Whatever the real explanation of his 
death may be, the fact that the ventilating aperture of 
his gas stove was closed by a number of the ‘ Intransi- 
geant”’ cannot fail to excite some irreverent sugges- 
tions. Had the unfortunate deputy, whose means were 
so unworthy of his ends, known how nearly the fate 
of M. Combes as a Minister coincided with his own 
he might have consoled himself even at the prospect 
of facing a Parisian jury which would certainly not have 
convicted him. The interesting point about M. Combes’ 
motion is that it shows that their responsible supporters 
are rapidly slipping away from the Ministry. 


Not every bullet has its billet, except in French 
duels. M. Jaurés and M. Dérouléde only fired two 
bullets apiece, but they wrote a score ‘‘ billets” and 
vexed half a dozen governments, before the Premier 
permitted the picturesque exile M. Déroulede to cross 
the frontier and flatten his bullets against the rocks in 
a retreat among the Pyrenees. A modern Brutus 
M. Dérouléde stopped his motor car, as it touched 
French soil, leaped out and embraced his dear country’s 
earth, on the chance—it was a very off chance—that 


_ adistinct taste of it lingers a whole week. Like Mr. 
Asquith, Bord Rosebery evidently sees dark and sinister 
| plottings in Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude towards bacon. 
_ We are to exchange, he fears, a free-trade empire for a 
, free-bacon one. But we are not absolutely sure whether 
he, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Chamberlain are right in 
| attaching so much importance to the big rasher. Our 
| impression is that the English peasant thinks less of pig 
than he did in the old day. His menu to-day is often 
a strangely mixed one. It includes, for instance, a 
quantity of jam—of a quality perhaps that would be 
looked at askance in Berkeley Square or Highbury— 
but still jam. It is said that vegetable marrow is used 
in the making of this jam ; and one hopes it may be no 
worse. 


The more Lord Rosebery and the Radicals think of 
the way in which Lord George Hamilton and one or 
two other ex-Ministers were treated by Mr. Balfour the 
more shocked they become. They have gradually 
worked themselves up into a state of positive hero- 
worship in their attitude of admiration of Lord George 
Hamilton. It is a legacy of love which Lord George 
has come into over-late in life, we think, to benefit by. 
Did they ever speak one kind word about Lord George 
Hamilton before Mr. Balfour suffered him to alight— 
‘*ejected” him Lord Rosebery persists in describing 
the process? If so, we should like to see it produced. 
The impression is that the Opposition praise Lord 
George Hamilton not because they like him, but 
because they want to get back into office, which of 
course is exactly what the members of the Government 
would wish to do had they been out in the cold fora 
long time. We cannot affect to see how they will get 


back the sooner by sounding Lord George Hamilton’s 
praises, but this is their look-out. Lord Rosebery got 


in a jibe at the Government thus : ‘‘ When Mr. Balfour 


M. Jaurés’ bullet might by misadventure fly vagrantly | 


—‘‘in gternum exilium impositura cymbe”. But 
accidents do not happen even in the best regulated 


duels and considerable encouragement has been given | 
M. Déroulede bestowed some five | 


to the amusement. 
hundred francs on local charities ; and we shall soon 
expect to see quiet retreats in the Pyrenees advertise 
themselves as an agreeable mise-en-scéne for patriots 
anxious like Mark Twain’s duellist to ‘‘ die that France 
may live ”’. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a rather unexpected 
person to conduct a deputation to the Prime Minister 
about the colonies and the navy. His chief concern 
has been neither with the colonies nor the navy. He 
comes in of course as an economist. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain, when he discussed colonial contributions 
to the navy at the last Colonial Conference, took the 
ground that England would not endure the exclusive 
burden indefinitely. The name of Sir John Colomb, 
who is associated with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, is 
more strongly suggestive of imperial defence. Except 
Canada, all the greater colonies contribute to the 
navy. But the aggregate of colonial contribu- 
tions does not amount to a sum that counts; and 
we spend on the navy £40,000,000 a year. More 
than any other concrete thing the navy represents the 
common property of the empire. Without it every 
colony would be at the mercy of any enemy who pleased 
to attack. How long can we go on using this popular 
word ‘‘empire” if the biggest member contributes 
nothing and all the rest together do not provide the cost 
of a single battleship ? But it is not in Mr. Balfour’s 
hands that the answer lies. 


It seems such a long while ago that Lord Rosebery 
last made a speech that one may be excused for not 
remembering very distinctly such serious arguments as 


he set forth. He has not indeed spoken, at least at | 


any length, since last Monday. And we cannot recall 
his figures and the graver portions of his speech. But 
the lighter fare he offered was unquestionably delicate : 


goes to bed, the Government goes to bed: when Mr. 
Balfour is confined to his room, the Government is 
inarticulate and dumb.” Well: Mr. Balfour zs the most 
important figure in the Government. But we could 
mention cases, or a case, of a Government in which it 
did not make any particular difference whether the 
Prime Minister was confined to his room or not. Can 
Lord Rosebery say which case is the less inconvenient ? 


Friday was the fifteenth day of the trial of Hooley 


_ and Lawson on the charge of conspiracy in connexion 


with the Electric Tramway Construction and Main- 
tenance Company. On Tuesday the case for the 
Crown closed and legal objections were taken by the 
defence against the case being left to the jury. It was 
contended that as the charges were made in regard to 
Hooley of aiding and abetting Lawson to publish false 
statements in his capacity as manager of the company, 
and there was no proof that Lawson was manager, 
the case was bad. Moreover on the facts it was sub- 
mitted that there was no evidence of aiding and 
abetting. On the conspiracy counts it was contended 
that since the conspiracy was charged as extending from 
November 1g00 to 1902 nothing that occurred in 1903 
could be evidence to support it. Ultimately the judge 
decided that he would not withdraw any of the counts. 
Mr. Lawson on Thursday made a speech on the facts 
and then without further speeches the evidence for the 
defence began with Mr. Hooley as the first witness. 


The Board of Trade returns for November are the 
best issued for a long time and have given the most 
lively satisfaction to free traders who are content that 
we should in one month import over £ 50,000,000 worth 
of produce and manufactures while exporting only 

26,000,000. As however both the month of Novem- 
ber and the eleven months January to November show 
larger increases in exports than in imports as compared 
with 1903 and 1902, the movement so far as it goes is 
in the right direction. It is moreover noteworthy that 
coal does not contribute an unfair proportion to the 
increase shown in the November exports. Coal is up 
slightly in quantity but downin value. The chief item of 
increase is in cotton, which no doubt in some measure is 
the reaction from the stagnation following on the corner. 
The advance in the value of cotton goods exported in 
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the month over November 1903 amounts to more than 
one and a quarter million sterling. As the estimate 
of the cotton crop in America is excellent the prospect 
of Lancashire’s continued rapid recovery from her 
recent disastrous experience is encouraging. It is to 
be hoped that the object-lesson afforded in the folly of 
dependence on the foreign speculator in raw material 
will not be wholly wasted either on the county or 
the country. 


The funeral of Lord Hardwicke took place last Satur- 
day at Finchley; a quiet and peculiarly impressive 
Seldom, we should say, has the noble 
burial service of the English Church been read so ad- 
mirably as it was on this occasion by Prebendary 
Barker. Thus there was no jarring note, which 
bad reading so often, perhaps so usually, makes in 
our funeral services. The wealth of flowers, with their 
last messages of affection, removed any appearance of 
morbid gloom. A Christian funeral should not have 
an effect as of despair. So the sixth Lord Hardwicke 
lies beside his father in Marylebone Cemetery. Those 
who knew him will never forget him. 


In some respects the career of Lord Hobhouse who 
died on Tuesday recalls that of the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen. Though of very heavy metal, perhaps because 
of it, neither of them was as successful at the Bar as 
some of his competitors. They had to make distinc- 
tion elsewhere and having done so the office of judge 
was conferred on them. They were alike in both having 
been legal members of the Indian Viceroy’s Council. 
The differences are that Stephen became a judge of the 
High Court where he was wasted, while Hobhouse 
went to the Judicial Committee for which his whole 
mind and training were peculiarly adapted. Moreover, 
while Stephen won fame as a codifier of the laws, as a 
scientific draughtsman, Hobhouse left a permanent 
mark on substantive legislation. The alteration in the 
law as to married women’s property, as well as many 
reforms in the law of real property, were due to him. 
Two of these contributed especially to facility of dealing 
with land. It was his proposal that the tenant for life 
of entailed property should have power to sell, and 


that the period of limitation for acquiring a title by un- | nt te 
interrupted possession should be shortened. This latter | tranquillised when they learn that, although ‘‘it is 
_ inevitable that this nation should desire eagerly to give 


provision alone must have saved purchasers of property 
enormous sums, which would otherwise have gone in 
investigation of title. 


College, Oxford, on Tuesday, when the Master, Bishop 
Mitchinson, was presented by the Fellows and other 
members of the college with a portrait of himself, 
painted by Mr. Marmaduke Flower... Mr. Flower is a 


pupil of Professor Herkomer but his work would sug- | possess among his many gifts those of logic of 


gest a better training. The portrait makes a good 
picture, if the likeness does not quite catch the Master’s 
expression of ubiquitous energy. The Vice-gerent, 
Mr. A. T. Barton, made a happy remark when he urged 
the value of keeping up the succession of Masters’ por- 
traits as a factor in the continuity in college life. 


The return of John Roberts to the front rank of 
billiard players is distinctly an interesting event. He 
has been showing something very like the grand style 
of his game a dozen years ago. It is still, we think, a 
better game to look at than that of any other player. 
The professional game, without Roberts, no matter 
how big the breaks, somehow does not strike on the 
imagination. 


The Mall, through the recent alterations which have 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S SERMON. 


"T principal entertainment of the average American 
is to attend lectures, and many Britishers of but 
mediocre reputation in their own land have profited 
thereby. Has President Roosevelt, in gratitude for 
his enormous majority, endeavoured to make some 
return to his countrymen by affording them an extra 
large supply of the recreation they most affect? 
That they will be amply satisfied when they have 
triumphantly negotiated those ‘13 columns of solid 
type ” we do not doubt, for though the most practical 
and direct of people in their methods, Americans demand 
that public affairs should be treated in a platitudinous 
and sermonising style. They have also a love of 
lecturing the Universe and in this accomplishment the 
President is a past-master. To the Universe this preach- 
ing is no matter, especially when the sermon is delivered 


| in terms so well worn and roundly generalised as these ; 


‘* Tyrants and oppressors have many times made a 
wilderness and called it peace. Many times peoples 
who were slothful or tired or short-sighted, who had 
been enervated by ease or luxury, or misled by false 
teachings, have shrunk in unmanly fashion from doing 
duty that was stern and that needed self-sacrifice, and 
have sought to hide from their own minds their short- 
comings, their ignoble motives, by calling them ‘ love 
of peace’. The peace of tyrannous terror, the peace of 
craven weakness, the peace of injustice—all these 
should be shunned as we shun unrighteous war”. The 
President might have made this finely purple passage 
still more purple if he had indicated the awful examples 
we are bidden to avoid. A little ‘‘ blazing indis- 
cretion” in the style of the late Lord Salisbury would 
have added some piquancy to this somewhat flavourless 
rhetoric. We have, in fact, only two foreign peoples 
singled out for particular reprobation on other grounds, 
the Turks and the Russians, and we are probably 
making a large allowance when we suggest that it is 
possible that half a dozen Turks and fifty Russians 
may one day learn that they have been solemnly 
admonished from Washington. When they do appre- 
hend that they have been stigmatised in this fashion 
they may inquire how far the sermon is likely to 
bear fruit in action, and they will be considerably 


expression to its horror at the massacre of Jews in 
Kishineff or such systematic, long extended cruelty 


_and oppression as the cruelty and oppression of 


There was an interesting function at Pembroke Ge 


that the proper action depends upon the degree 
of atrocity, and ‘‘ upon our power to remedy 
it”. We fear that neither Jews nor Armenians 
are likely to benefit by the homily fired at their 


_ masters. Mr. Roosevelt does not, unfortunately, 


' humour or else he would see that he has been lectur- 


ing himself as well as the Sultan and the Tsar, for he 
expatiates at great length elsewhere as follows: ‘It is 
not merely unwise, it is contemptible for a nation, as 
for an individual, to use high-sounding language or to 
take up positions which are ridiculous if unsupported 
by potential force. . . . If there is no intention of pro- 
viding and of keeping the force necessary to back up a 
strong attitude, then it is far better not to assume such 
an attitude.” It is, indeed, and the President will 
only be saved from a rude reminder because nowhere 


_ the world over are Presidents’ Messages taken quite 


been carried out skilfully and quickly, has become a | 


noble thoroughfare indeed. It is worthy of the chief 
city of the greatest &c. People have been delighted to 
watch the regilding of the rails at Buckingham Palace 
as a kind of finishing touch. But as it turns out this 
was not quite the finishing touch. At the other end 


teas. Who has done this thing? Everybody respon- 
sible should be punished with the rigour of the law. 


somewhat outré. 


seriously. If the rulers of non-republican States were 
to address their legislatures in this fashion grave results 
might ensue, but there is nothing weighty in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sermon but its style. 

The preacher (owing to the unfortunate lack of the 
qualities we have indicated) does not see that to call 
the world to a new Peace Congress one week and to 
argue against disarmament and advocate enormous 
extensions of the United States navy the next is 
But the reader in search of the 


n L _ comical side of things will draw much refreshment of 
of the Mall every evening there is a beautiful electric | 
light advertisement of one of the meat essences or beef | 


mind from the general treatment of this subject in the 
Message. In the first place we are told that ‘‘ Congress 
should keep ever vividly in mind the fundamental fact 
that it is impossible to treat our foreign policy save as 
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conditioned upon the attitude we are willing to take 
towards our army and especially towards our navy. . . . 
The steady aim of this nation, as of all enlightened 
nations, should be to strive to bring ever nearer the 
day when there shall prevail throughout the world the 
peace of justice.” This sentiment is very like many 
utterances of the French Jacobins. But of course it 
has no similar meaning. President Roosevelt has no 
idea at all of crusading over the world in search of 
that splendid platitude, ‘“‘the peace of justice”. It 
is only his pulpit style, but we have a very shrewd 
notion that he well knows what he means when he 
comes to apply his theories to South America. [It will 
be found, when the occasion seems to demand it, that 
Poundtext and Balfour of Burley are one because this 
isa case where there is no aggravating limitation of 
‘so far as is possible’ but where “ the force necessary 
to back up a strong attitude can be brought to bear”. 
We all remember how deftly and yet effectively the 
“peace of justice” came to reign in Panama. The 
“Times” correspondent is probably right when he 
points out that S. Domingo and Venezuela are instances 
where this force may be ‘‘ brought to bear”. The negro 
Republics of Hayti and S. Domingo are in a chronic 
state of anarchy and unfortunately for them their great 
and fertile island, as large as Scotland, commands the 
Atlantic entrance to the future canal. Where better 
could the preacher of the ‘‘ peace of justice” find one 
of those ‘‘ exceptional cases to take action which in a 
more advanced stage of international relations would 
come under the head of the exercise of the international 
police” 2? The President has told us that in our fallen 
state this international force is represented in the 
Americas by the United States alone. Therefore the 
effect of the preacher’s reprimands to Europe will differ 
widely from that of his warnings to the “* sister-repub- 
lics” of South America. The first will not be regarded 


, as insults by their objects, for they are not intended 


seriously, and are really for home consumption alone. 
Jt is insolent stuff, but it has no particular meaning and 
“this great nation” likes to feel that it is on a moral 
elevation unattainable by the rest of the world. 

The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” has shown a wise enterprise 
in securing letters by Dr. Albert Shaw on the policy 
of President Roosevelt. That gentleman is well known 
to be the intimate adviser of the President and is a 
writer of wide influence, ‘‘ son Eminence ygrise ” 
adapted to the environment of a modern Richelieu. 
The article published on the 6th of this month shows 
a complete knowledge of the coming Message which is 
to be, according to Dr. Shaw's correct estimate, a 
“‘State-paper of considerable length, largely devoted 
to those varied topics that relate to the general 
welfare”. Dr. Shaw comments upon it in interesting 
fashion but he does not satisfactorily explain why 
the President evades sermonising his own countrymen 
upon matters which the benighted universe around has 
yet sufficient discernment to descry as blots upon their 
civilisation. Why does not the ‘peace of justice” 
take the place of wholesale lynchings and why should 
the average of 10,000 homicides a year be so con- 
sistently maintained? After all every nation has its © 
faults and we have no right to lecture the Americans 
on their shortcomings except as a retaliatory measure 
for the President’s sermon to the rest of the world; 
but we cannot help being amused in observing how 
lightly the congregation itself is let off. It would 
seem as if the Empire of the Trusts is rather a mild 
and beneficent régime than otherwise. We learn from 
Dr. Shaw that ‘‘the money contributed came volun- 
tarily” because a continuance of Republican policy 
was believed to mean continued prosperity. We can- 
not expect the divine to deal with the paying members © 
of his congregation in the drastic fashion recommended 
by some reformers, whether they put their offerings in 
the plate or send them to the vestry. That certain 
great combinations should control the railway system 
and the politics of their country seems the accepted 
It is not therefore 
the business of other nations to complain but they may 

forgiven for extracting a modicum of mild amuse- 
ment from the prodigious outpourings of the President's 
So little sack to such a prodigious | 
amount of flapdoodle. 


| greater than can be borne with comfort. 


TAXATION IN JAPAN. 


| 

Q* Saturday afternoon Baron Sone, the Japanese 

Minister of Finance, laid before the House of 

| Representatives the details of the Government’s Budget 
proposals for the next financial year. The War Budget, 
in which was included the interest on outstanding loans 
—presumably only the New War loans raised in 1904— 
was estimated at 780,000,000 yen (£79,000,000). The 
War and ordinary Budgets combined were estimated to 
amount to 1,000,000,000 yen (£101,500,000). To meet 
this heavy expenditure Baron Sone declared that it 
would be necessary to borrow a sum of 450,000,000 yen 
(445,600,000) in 1905. By further retrenchments in 
ordinary expenditure during the coming year, the 
Government anticipated they would be able to divert a 
sum of 120,000,000 yen (£12,167,000) from the ordinary 
accounts to the War fund. 

These figures represent practically the whole of the 
message sent by Reuter, and published in last Monday’s 
paper. The details are as yet meagre and conflicting. 
In view of the fact that a large part of the Japanese 
Debt is held in this country, that nearly the whole of 
the War Debt floated outside Japan has been taken up 
by British investors, and that it is highly probable that 


/ a considerable portion of the new loans which have 


been forecast in the present Budget is likely to be 
negotiated in London, it becomes necessary and of the 
utmost importance, in the interests of the British 
public, to inquire closely into the security which our 
debtor-ally is likely to offer for the accommodation we 
are to be asked to give. 

In the first place, if the reports be accurate, two 
separate budgets were presented, and these overlapped 
to a certain extent. The larger one, the War Budget, 
had to provide for an estimated expenditure during the 
next financial year, of 780 million yen on account of the 
war. The smaller one, the so-called ordinary budget 


' of the Japanese empire, amounted to 220 million yen. 


But it is proposed to divert a portion of the revenue 
collected for other specific purposes to war purposes. 
This is euphemistically referred to in the reports pub- 
lished in the press of this country as ‘‘ retrenchment ”. 
The amount to be so dealt with is estimated to yield 
120 million yen. Hence the sum to be raised in the 
coming year, on war account, will be 660 million yen 
only. The combined budgets will therefore involve 
dealing with a revenue of 880 million yen in the 
coming year, instead of 1,000 million yen reported 
by the “Times”. We arrive at the conclusion 
therefore that a sum of 450 million yen is to be 
raised by new loans; 220 million yen is to be raised 
through the ordinary revenue channels of taxation, 
state monopolies and other sources ; and that a sum of 
not less than 210 million yen must be derived from 
additional taxation. 

The first point which interests and cencerns us in 
connexion with these figures is the magnitude of the 
burden of taxation which the budget will place on the 
population of Japan. We are apt to measure Japanese 
financial burdens by our own standards, and to forget 
that an increase in taxation to the extent of 210 million 
yen, amounting to about 5 yen (10s.) per head of the 
population may be, under certain conditions, a load 
It should 
not be forgotten that Japan is comparatively an un- 
developed country. It has, unquestionably, advanced 


‘in industries and arts and civilisation, far beyond the 


Oint attained by other Eastern nations. The country 
is, nevertheless, relative to Western countries, an 
exceedingly poor one, and even the same proportionate 
taxation would be much more difficult to meet, just as 
a 5 per cent. income-tax on all incomes in this country 
would bear much more heavily on the poor than the 
wealthy. Making all possible allowances for the enthu- 
siasm and public approval which is behind the war in 
Japan, and for the sacrifices the people would willingly 
make in order to carry it to an issue, it is possible for 
us still to doubt if a country in which the wages of an 
Pp gnycones labourer amounts to 63s. 6d. per annum, and 
of a carpenter is 1s. 2d. per day, will not find the 
financial tension of this protracted war carried to the 
breaking-point. 

Among the ordinary sources of revenue in Japan 
the item of taxation represents a very considerable 
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proportion. The Budget for 1904-5 was based on 
an estimated revenue from all ordinary sources of 
218,000,000 yen (£22,100,000). Out of this a sum of 
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158,000,000 yen (£16,000,000) was estimated to be | 


derived from taxation of various descriptions. It 
appears probable then that during the coming year, 
during which an additional sum of 210,000,000 yen is 
to be raised by taxation, the total sum to be raised 


from the people will amount to about 368,000,000 yen | 
(£37,300,000). This is greater by about 150,000,000 yen | 


than the corresponding sum in the past year. Now 
Captain Brinkley in his work on Japan estimated 
that in rgo1 the national income of the country 
amounted to 1,436,000,000 yen (£145,600,000). This 
sum represented an average income per head of the 
population of 32 yen (£3 4s.) per annum. This may 
be compared with the estimated average income 
in the United Kingdom of about £47 10s. We 
have made a very careful estimate of the probable 
increase in the average income, based on the in- 
crease of wages in thirty-two industries, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that this increase is about 
74 per cent. On this basis the average income will 
now be about 344 yen (£3 9s.) and the total income of 
the nation about 1,579,000,000 yen (£ 160,000,000) per 
annum. The sum to be raised by taxation—direct and 
indirect—would, on this basis, amount to not less than 
244 per cent. of the total income during the coming 
year. This conclusion is almost staggering in its 
magnitude, for we doubt if any nation has, in the past, 
ever been ‘‘ squeezed’ to this enormous extent, even in 
time of direst extremity. 

Again, a large part of this increased taxation will 
have to be retained permanently, or for a lengthy 
period, until the numerous and large loans which have 
been and are yet to be raised are finally redeemed. 
During all that time the interest on these loans must 
be met, and this alone will probably amount to close on 
Q0,000;000 yen per annum, if the loans at present pro- 
jected are successfully floated. This in itself is equiva- 
lent to an income-tax of about 6 per cent. on all 
incomes in Japan, a tax it may be noted which is 


educational reform, on the secular side, but not helpful 
to religious education, and to Church schools dis. 
astrous. Secularly the Act is working admirably ; 
administration is on the whole harmonious ; interest jn 
the schools is quickened; secondary education jis 
emerging from its amorphous stage ; and the teacher 
problem is beginning to be thought of. Religiously the 
process is reversed. In no single respect is religious 
aching being strengthened, confirmed, extended, or 
improved : there is more talk than ever of secularisi 

the State schools, by which we mean schools wholly 
under public control; differences between the local 
authority and denominational! managers increase instead 
of decreasing ; in some cases clergymen have been ex- 
cluded from the Church school of their own parish ; the 
general influence of the clergy in education has plainly 
been diminished, and not a few of them seem to accept 
the present position as a dismissal from the field, 
State schools, whence religious teaching may be ex- 
cluded altogether, and where children can never be 
taught according to the principles of the Church to 
which they belong, steadily gain on the schools of the 
Church of England and of other religious communions, 
And over all the Church schools there hangs the very 
significant threat of repairs—a threat so very far from 
empty that it is certain to close many of these schools 
at a single stroke in London, and will steadily squeeze 
out more and more of them as time goes on. Behind 
all this gathers the Radical attack in the form of 
alteration of the status of managers of denomina- 
tional schools, an attack extremely easy to drive home, 
for Churchmen have deliberately destroyed their own 
defences and made the way easy for the enemy. These 


_ are the circumstances of which the Archbishop of Can- 


greater than that at present raised in the United Kingdom | 


on selected incomes, and against which the possessors 
of those incomes cry out so bitterly. With these facts 
before us we feel that Japan’s financial resources are 
being strained to their utmost by the protracted nature 
of the war. 

Finally, we must regret the device of the Japanese 
financial advisers, by which the Government is made to 
propose the diversion of a sum of 120,000,000 yen from 
the ordinary expenditure tothe War Fund. A large part 
of these sums was required to carry on certain economic 


undertakings for which the Government had made itself | 


liable. These will now be thrown back and depreciated 
very considerably in value by the withholding of their 
respective revenues. A considerably augmented outlay 
will be required for these purposes in the future, if, in 
a year or two, it is required to restore these under- 
takings to their proper position. Meanwhile the re- 
sources of the nation are, by this practice, being 
considerably weakened. 

If our views are correct, it appears to us that would- 
be British investors will need to be very careful to 
examine into the value of the security on which are 
made any loans they may be invited to subscribe. The 


terbury takes a smilingly optimistic view. Mr. Riley, he 
says, will forgive him for not going into hisalarmist argu- 
ments: he cannot believe any body so pure and so 
learned as Parliament could possibly have any evil 
designs on Church schools; all that is wanted is the 
money for repairs : the Act is working well, and English 
Churchmen have every reason to be satisfied. This is 
a pleasant way of shirking difficulties, which, if Dr. 
Davidson were a politician instead of an Archbishop, we 
should call dishonest, for it would be dishonest. What 
is the use of his saying all we want is the money for 
repairs? Who did not know that before? Is the 
Archbishop raising the money? Is he aware how things 
stand as to the raising of the money? He cannot be, 
or he would not dare to assume such complacent 
optimism. The truth is the money required for repairs 
is not being raised, and never will be, to anything like 
the amount required. Yet English Churchmen are 
quite happy: the Archbishop says everything is going 
well ; why trouble ourselves ? 

And even more significant than the careless Anglican’s 
content is the pathetic failure of some who are 
genuinely alarmed to perceive where the mischief lies, 
so that they are making a new mischief of their own. 


| For the zeal and the motive of the Church Schools 


Customs has now been largely hypothecated, and the 


only important item of revenue which remains is the 
Land-tax. Only this can be regarded as a suitable 
security for so large an advance. 


THE ANGLICAN FOOLS’ PARADISE. 
O doubt the ordinary sensible English Churchman 


will be entirely reassured, and much pleased | 


because he is reassured, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s polite waving aside of Mr. Athelstan Riley. Mr. 


Riley had addressed to his Grace a pungent letter | 


setting out some of the present dangers to which de- 
nominational schools, and religious teaching generally, 
are now exposed in this country. He showed how the 
working of the Act of 1902 was exactly following the 
course foreseen by those who described it as a great 


_ judgment amazes us. 


Emergency League we have all respect, while we have 
not unmixed respect for the National Society’s states- 
manship; but the League’s want of perspective in 
In this time, when the posi- 
tion of Church schools is critical, and religious edu- 
cation generally in danger, these keen Churchmen 
select for their ground of attack a circular of the 
Board of Education affecting permission to take child- 
ren to church during school hours, and rate the 
National Society for submitting to the Board. The 
legal position taken up by the League, put at its 
highest, amounts to nothing more than that it has not 
yet been found untenable in a court of law. Its 
religious position touches hardly the fringe of the real 
question ; if the League won against the Board every- 
thing for which it contends, religious education and 
Church schools would be in as grave peril as they are 
now. We can hardly imagine a worse point of attack 
to select; and for the diplomacy which would risk 
alienating the Board of Education for an offence which 
at worst cannot amount to more than a mistaken 
reading of the law we can hardly restrain contempt. 
In the tremendous gravity of the present situation we 
hardly care to stop to consider the dispute between 


. Canon Cleworth and the Board, or National Society- 
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The League says that the Board, reversing the policy 
of the Department, has made it impossible for child- 
ren to be taken to church during school hours in 
cases where before it was possible. Mr. Morant’s 
answer is plain enough. In the days of the former 
licy attendance was not required during the whole 
time school was open; now it is. Attendance at 
church never counted as attendance at school. He 
also points, as an escape, to a bye-law by which 
children, withdrawn under the conscience clause, need 
not remain in school, and therefore may be taken to 
church during that time. The legal point has nothing 
to do with education policy ; that can be settled by a 
test case. Educationally we are with Mr. Morant. 
It is plainly right that the children should be in 
attendance during the whole of school hours; and 
taking them to church is no equivalent to reli- 
gious teaching in school. The religious teaching, if 
it is to get hold of the children, must be part of 
the school life, in the school premises, in school hours, 
and, if possible, by the regular teachers. We do not 
believe that the Board of Education would demur to 
this view ; and if we want real advance in religious 
teaching, we must get the law altered, when we should 
have no fear of the Board proving any hindrance to 
denominational teaching in State schools. 

But have our ecclesiastical leaders any clear mind on 
the point? Have they considered why it is that money 
is so hard to raise for Church schools? The argument 
of saving the rates being now out of court, only the 
Church or denominational stimulus remains. But 
“Church schools” are now controlled by a public 
authority, the Church has no longer the direction of 
them: the managers of ‘‘Church schools” need no 
longer all be Churchmen, one in three may be an anti- 
Christian whose whole object in going on the committee 
is to injure the school. In many ‘‘ Church schools” 
some, and often the majority, of the assistant-teachers 
are dissenters ; in many ‘‘Church schools” the re- 
ligious teaching is undenominational. We do not 
want to question the desirability of this state of things ; 
it may be inevitable: it may be desirable. But is it 
not evident that, the only motive for giving to these 
schools being now keen Churchmanship, the power of 
their appeal is in these circumstances weakened almost 
to extinction? If a man cares greatly for Church 
teaching as opposed to undenominational teach- 
ing, why should he be keen to support schools 
the Church no longer controls, whose religious teach- 
ing is exceedingly likely to be only what could 
be got just as well at the State school? If a man, on 
the other hand, holds that there is no real difference 
between the doctrine of the English Church and the 
doctrine of protestant nonconformity, or if he thinks 
theology should not be taught to children but only 
what he calls the broad ethical truths of Christianity, 
what motive on earth has he for preferring ‘‘ Church 
schools” to State schools? And these two classes 
exhaust the springs of subscribers. 
pelled to the conclusion that the denominational school 
can supply no adequate or lasting refuge to religious 
teaching. 
in their own faith for the children of all churches 
in the State schools. 


the consciences of the bishops. If the difference be- 
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there also the supporters of Greek will carry the day. 
But while we rejoice at the conclusion, we cannot 
say we have been impressed by the arguments of the 
members of the still victorious party. Sometimes they 
smacked of the true ’Varsity dps: ‘‘ Greek has made us 
what we are, can anything be better than Greek?” ; 
sometimes they were of the ‘‘ thin end of the wedge ” 
type, beloved of monopolists. Mr. Hadow, who is 
reported by the ‘‘Oxford Magazine” to have turned 
votes if ever votes are turned by a speech, spoke of 
seeing in an American university a candidate pro- 
ceeding to graduation by laying bricks, his form of 
thesis, and warned his hearers against the dangers 
of countenancing even at many removes such con- 
ceptions of a university course. No doubt this is 
an effective debating point, after the manner of the 
Union; but neither Mr. Hadow who spoke nor 
his hearers who applauded believe in this kind of 
rhetoric ; it is part of the literary convention which 
Oxford is sometimes apt to mistake for reality. The 
educational side of the question, which looks at Greek 
and science and everything else merely from the 
point of view of developing the growing mind, 
emerged but seldom in the debates. Professor Case at 
Oxford, Mr. Bateson at Cambridge, the Committee of 
the Royal Society, alone seem to have put forward the 
view that the time has come for a general revision of 
our ideas of what constitutes a liberal education in 
schools, a revision which should probably consist not 
in cutting out Greek but in adding science. The argu- 
ment for no Greek really comes at an unfortunate hour, 
just when both the number and the standard of second- 
ary schools are rising rapidly throughout the country. 
Twenty or even ten years ago it would have found 
greater justification, in that the opportunities for 
education were then more imperfect and less well 
diffused, so that many a promising science or ma- 
thematical scholar was only discovered late in his 
educational life and after a very indifferent general 
literary training. Nowadays the school net is of 
finer mesh and no one can maintain that the ordi- 
nary clever boy, the stuff of which the honour man 
is made, need be overworked in attaining a fair 
standard both in Latin and Greek, mathematics and 
science, by the age of eighteen or nineteen. With 
such an extension of sound secondary education it 
is less than ever desirable to drop Greek now, still 
less to do as the University of London has done 
and make Latin or science: alternative options in 
the matriculation examination. Of course a difficulty 
still remains at a lower stage ; there are throughout 


| the country a number of schools where Greek is not 


We are com- | 


taught, in fact, the Board of Education, which now 
inspects all schools, no longer countenances Greek in 
the numerous grammar schools, which have recently 
been so much strengthened by grants from the local 
county councils and from the Board of Education itself. 
These schools do from time to time possess a boy of 
such quality that it is desirable he should go to Oxford 
or Cambridge ; the two Universities suffer because by 


_ their Greek test they cut off a portion of the supply 


We must obtain the right of teaching © 


We would put this question to | 


tween Church teaching and undenominational teaching | 


is important enough for them to exhort Churchmen to 
make great sacrifices to keep up Church schools, how 
can it be unimportant whether the children in State 
schools, to whom they are fathers in God, receive Church 


teaching or not? Andif it is not unimportant, how can , 


they acquiesce in the present state of things, when the 
number of Church children receiving undenominational 
or no religious teaching in State schools is always and 
not slowly increasing ? 


COMPULSORY GREEK. 


THE Oxford innovators who want to give mathe- | 
- boy who stays at school after the age of fourteen, even 


matical and science honour men a dispensation 
from the study of Greek have suffered a far more 
decided defeat than at the last debate in Congregation, 
and though the Cambridge discussion has not been 


of really intellectual boys, the State suffers because 
some of its cleverest sons do not obtain their most 
effective outlet. The partial correctness of this argu- 
ment must be admitted, and the answer is merely that life 
is somewhat of a compromise—it is on the whole better 
for Oxford and Cambridge to risk the loss of a great 
talent here and there rather than suffer the certainty of 
a lower standard in the much greater number who 
reach them in the normal course. The time has gone 
by for regarding education as a fixed thing, to be given 
to all alike though in unequal doses ; we recognise now 
that it has to be adapted to circumstances. It makes 
for general efficiency that the instruction at Eton and 
at a day school in a small manufacturing town shall be 
different in kind as well as in degree, although such a 
segregation into types means that here and there the 
exceptional individual will suffer. In other words, just 
as we cannot afford to teach Latin and Greek to every 


though we thereby miss an occasional Porson or 
Bentley, so also we cannot afford to drop Greek at 


_ Oxford and Cambridge merely to save the risks of 
brought to the vote, it seems more than probable that | barring out a genius from a Greekless school. 
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The other anti-Greek argument is more domestic and 
comes from the men who are or have been members of 
the University. They admit that Greek is a most ex- 
cellent educational instrument and that no man can be 
called educated who has not been brought into contact 
with Greek thought and Greek art, but they say the 
standard of the present examinations is set too low to 
ensure anything so valuable. The man who merely 
passes ‘‘ Smalls” or the ‘ Little Go ” has learnt a lot of 
rather dreary grammar and has doggedly got up two 


| 


plays of Euripides or their equivalent by dint of dictionary | 


and crib until he is word-perfect in a very mean and 
pedestrian translation. He has not read enough to get 
the slightest savour of Greek thought, he is unutterably 


bored by the drudgery he has been through and he | 
forthwith goes his way forgetful or just remembering | 


enough of the alphabet to be able to look through a 
lexicon when in later life he wants to christen his new 
scientific invention by some barbaric name like 
‘‘spinthariscope ™. Better no Greek at all than such 
Greek as this. 


With this point of view we have some sympathy, | 


and we hold that if anything will ever destroy com- 
pulsory Greek at Oxford, it will be the maintenance 
of the present unintelligent style of examinations for 


Responsions and Moderations. The mainstay of the | 
examination is a grammar paper made up by stringing © 


together all the exceptions and all the irregularities 
that can be dredged from obscure corners of the lexicon ; 
there is prose, and some translation treated with the 


minute but low-grade accuracy of the fifth form. We | 
have never known any classical man defend the par- | 


ticular form into which tradition has moulded the 
grammar paper, but our contention is that the grammar 
both of the paper and of the textual minutiz in 
the translation is quite out of place for the honour 


man in science or mathematics. It is beside the | 


point to argue of the intellectual discipline that 


comes from grammar; the honour men on whose | 
behalf we are arguing get their grammar in their | 


science or their mathematics, a grammar even more 
rigorous and logical than that supplied by Greek or 


Latin. What such a man wants is not grammar but | 
as much contact as possible with a literature like the | 


Greek or civilisation like the Roman ; he wants in fact 
to be made to read widely, with as small a possession 
of grammar as will carry him along. 


But the wave of reform in teaching will reach classical | 


studies at the Universities ; science, mathematics, his- 
tory have recast their methods of teaching and made 


the development of the intelligence of their students | 


their prime care rather than the production of special- 
ists ; the classics are still taught on the principle that 
everyone is a potential Ireland Scholar. If the classi- 


cal men really wish to preserve Greek at Oxford | 


they must set their house in order ; the present move- 


ment should serve as a warning that the current un- | 


intelligent style of examination will be overthrown, 
not because Greek is bad or because science men are 
hostile to literary studies, but because the teaching 
method it represents is idle for its professed purpose. 


FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.—XIL. 


A*® examination of the figures relating to the exports 
from Canada proves that this country is, by 
far, the most important customer for Canadian pro- 
ducts. The following table illustrates the extent of 
the Canadian export trade with British and foreign 
countries. 
Annual Exports from Canada (in million dollars). 

United Other Foreign 


. United British 
Kingdom. States. Coutries. Total. 
197 


British and foreign, the increase has been relatively the 
same and equal to about 150 per cent. It may be that 
some part of the greater increase of the British side 
of this trade is to be accounted for by the fact that 
the country of ultimate destination of goods from 
Canada is now demanded, and that whereas a con. 
siderable amount of the goods consigned to this country 
through a United States port was formerly given in the 
Canadian returns as an export to the United States, it 
is now rightly returned as an export to the United 
Kingdom. The magnitude of the error which was thus 
introduced is not ascertainable, but it would be difficult 
to believe that, were it known, a substantial increase 
in the trade to the United Kingdom would not even then 
be exhibited. There has occurred in the interval under 
review a very considerable increase in the exports of 
Canadian agricultural products. These amounted to. 
an average value of 8 million dollars in the years 
1881-1885. In the years 1901-1903 it had risen to 
26 million dollars, an increase over the former period 
of 225 per cent. The exports of all descriptions of 
timber and other so-called ‘‘ produce of the forest” 
have increased from 12 million dollars in 1881-1885 to 
15 million dollars in 1901-1903. In this case the exports 
to the United States have increased very much more con- 
siderably. The figures are 10 million dollars per annum 
in 1881-1885, and 15 million dollars in 1901-1903. _Itis, 
however, in the case of exports of animals and dairy 
produce to this country that the greatest increase has 
taken place. In 1881-1885 the total exports of animals 
and their produce amounted to 22 million dollars per 
annum ; in 1901-1903 it had risen to 614 million dollars 
per annum. The amounts sent to the United Kingdom 
in these two periods were 15 million dollars and 
55 million dollars respectively. Of this class of 
Canadian products, which includes cattle, live and dead 
meats, lard, butter, cheese, and wool, this country now 
absorbs annually about 90 per cent. of the available 
Canadian supply. 

The relative importance of the different branches of 
the export trade—British and foreign—is shown in the 
following table. 


Percentage of Total Exports from Canada to various Destinations. 


P United British United Other Forei 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
& 4 & & 
1686-1390... 49 ws 37 


Formerly the exports from Canada were equally 
divided between British and foreign countries. At the 
present time the proportions of goods sent to British 
countries average about 50 per cent. more than to 
foreign countries. Throughout we find that the com- 
bined exports to the United Kingdom and United 
States represent about go per cent. of the total. 

The following table shows how the exports of Canada, 
grouped under several heads, are distributed in the 


_ various markets at the present time. These figures are 


During the last twenty years, the Canadian export | 


trade has increased by about 130 per cent. in value ; 


amounts to 8o per cent. only. To other countries, both 


based on the trade returns of the years 1901-1903. 


Percentage of Exports from Canada to United Kingdom, United 
States, and Other Countries respectively, of various groups ot 
articles. 

Values (million dollar-). Percentage. 
United United Other United United Other 
Kingdom. States. Countries. Kingdom. States. Countries. 


Produce of Mines 0°76 33°76 21 95°0 2°9 
Produce of Fish- 
eries ... 4°46 4°06 3°70 36°5 


Produce of Fi orest 15°52 14°90 2°43 47'2  45°4 7°4 
Animals and their 
produce 54°96 5°26 89°4 8-6 2°0 


Agricultural pro- 
ducts ... 3°11 5°90 74°6 86 16°6 
Manufactures ... 6°90 6°41 5°06 376 


Itis seen then, through the above figures, that in every 
one of the groups of exports except the first the British 
market is at the present time of decidedly greater im- 
portance to Canada than any other. The exceptional 
position of the United States as regards minerals is due 


4 I | almost entirely to the very large quantities of gold quartz, 
the exports to the United Kingdom have increased | 
180 per cent., while to the United States the increase | 


dust and nuggets which are conveyed from the Klondike. 
Close on 20 million dollars worth is thus sent every year 
to the United States. 
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Turning to the figures relating to the Australasian 
trade we find that we have first to deal with the 


the trade with the British possessions. A fair idea of 
the progress of the last twenty years can be got, how- 
ever, by confining our examination to the trade of the 


foreign countries. The trade with British possessions 
other than Australasian colonies is comparatively 
small. 


Annual Imports into the Australasian Colonies, excluding New Zealand, 
from the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign 
Countries respectively (in million £ sterling). 


United British 


Periods. Kingdom. P Total. 
1886-1890... « & 5 57 
I9Q6I-1902... 26 30 12 68 


The imports from the United Kingdom have until the 
last two years shown a tendency to decline steadily. In 
igot and 1902 there was an upward movement of 
considerable promise which has not been maintained, 
however, according to the reports just to hand, in 
1903. The total imports, as well as the imports from 
foreign countries alone, have increased with great regu- 
larity and, so far as can be judged, now amount to 
about 14 millions sterling per annum more than in the 
period 1881-1885. The large increase in the imports 
from foreign countries is significant and confirms the 
prevalent belief of the ravages made on British trade 
in the Southern Continent by German and American 
firms. The exact interpretation of the figures under the 
head of ‘‘ British Possessions ” in the above table must 
be left to the next article. 

The export trade of the Australasian Colonies shows 
features of exactly similar kind. This is seen in the 
figures comprising the following table : 


Annual Exports from the Australasian Colonies (excluding New 
Zealand) to various destinations (in million £ sterling). 


British Foreign 


Periods. Kingdom Possessions. | Countries. Total. 
1881-1885 21 22 3 46 
1886-1890 20 24 4 
1891-1895 24 26 57 
1896-1900 25 30 12 0. & 
1901-1902 20 34 II - 65 


The exports from Australasia include a large quan- 
tity of wool, the amount and value thus available 
being determined largely by the weather condi- 
tions prevailing in successive seasons. It is known 
that the current of the wool trade has altered largely 
during the last twenty years, and a greater and grow- 
ing proportion, which was formerly sent to the United 
Kingdom and re-exported there, is now shipped direct 
to the Continent. This accounts to some extent for 
the increase in exports to foreign countries. 


Correction.—The attention of readers is drawn to the 
following table which is here given in substitution for 
the first table in the last article, the figures in the last 
column of which are wrong. 


Annual Imports into Canada (in million dollars). 


Periods. 
1881-1885 45 47 IIo 
‘1886-1890 42 47 108 
1891-1895 39 51 
1690-1900... 35 75 138 
1901-1903 50 117 191 
THE CITY. 


WuHilst prices have remained fairly steady on the 
; whole during the past week in the finer securi- 
ties, there has not been very much doing in investment 
Stocks with the exception of Home railways for which 
there has been a good demand both in the prior charges 
and in the ordinary stocks. In our opinion there is 
every probability of a substantial increase in capital 
values of our Home railway securities which, in many 
cases, give a satisfactory yield having regard to the 


difficulty of separating the intercolonial trade (i.e. the | 
trade between the various Australian colonies) from — 


Australasian colonies with the United Kingdom and all 


nature of the investment. So far as one can foresee 
the steady and increasing flow of gold to this country 
is likely to continue and with an assured source of 
constant supply of the metal from South Africa we 
should have cheaper money with a gradual return to 
3 to 35 per cent. basis of yield on gilt-edged securities 
as against the 3} to 4 per cent. which has been the 
standard for so long. 

The success of the New Zealand issue has doubtless 
induced the colony of Natal to come forward with a 
3% per cent. loan for £2,000,000 at the issue price of 
95- The present 33 per cent. stands at about 96} 
which includes about four months’ interest making the 
relative price £954; but the new loan carries a full 
six months’ interest in February and with the allow- 
ance for rebates the net price works out at’a lower 
rate than the quotation for the current loans which 
have been sold freely in anticipation of the new issue. 


_ The colony of Natal is well known as extremely enter- 


prising and its affairs are conducted by shrewd colonists 
—largely comprised of Scotsmen and Yorkshiremen— 
who are fully alive to the fact that every nerve must 
be strained to retain and extend trade with the Trans- 
vaal: the loan will doubtless meet with an excellent 
reception as on former occasions. 

Among the more speculative markets there has been 
a disposition to take profits and close commitments 
before the Christmas holidays. In American rails a 
sharp break took place on the heavy slump in Amalga- 
mated Copper stocks which has been attributed to 


| threats of litigation in connexion with certain properties 
_of the company: it is rather interesting to note that 


the day preceding the slump several firms of well- 
known brokers in London received cable advices to 
buy Amalgamated : however, the stock is not dealt in 
here and little harm resulted. The shares of the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific Railways and Steel issues chiefly 
suffered and on Thursday evening the scene in Throg- 
morton Street was very animated, stocks being offered 
dollars below prices ruling a few minutes previously 
and as sharply rising again. 

Among mining shares there has not been much buy- 
ing except of option stock, but, although the public 
have quite reasonably taken a profit, there has been no 
pressure to sell and the tone of the market is still 
excellent. The number of Chinese on the Rand is now 
20,000 and the output should show a substantial in- 
crease from now onward. 

The issue of the African and European Investment 
Company to which we referred last week was a distinct 
success-—having been applied for about three times. 
The firm of Lewis and Marks has now promoted so 
many land companies that it is to be hoped that a halt 
will soon be cried in this direction until substantial 
proof is given of their value in the form of dividends : 
creation is excellent to the promoter but the investor 
is apt to become dissatisfied if he is always asked to 
give and never receives. 

We notice with satisfaction that the Standard Bank 
of South Africa is again giving evidence of its enter- 
prise by the estabiishment of a branch in New York. 
The African Banking Corporation has been directly 
represented in that city for some time past, but the 
Standard is of course the strongest of the South African 
banks and its latest departure will doubtless tend further 
to develop its important American business. 


INSURANCE, 


NE of the best of British Life offices is the Clerical 
Medical and General, and its custom of holding its 
annual meeting at the end of November enables its 
report to receive an amount of attention, which might 
not be possible if it appeared earlier in the year when 
so many other insurance accounts are published. 

The report is well worth consideration by existing 
policy-holders and by others who may contemplate Life 
assurance, since when compared with the provisions 
made by the society at its valuation it reveals large 
sources of surplus and a general condition of prosperity 
and security. 

The society was one of the first to make provision 
for meeting its liabilities on the supposition that 
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interest would be earned upon its funds at the rate of | 


24 per cent. per annum. The yield upon the funds last 
year was nearly 33 per cent., and the recent investments 
are yielding an even higher return, so that the surplus 
from this source is considerable. 
conducted at the moderate cost of 12°8 per cent. of the 


The business was | 
the average. 


premium income, while the provision made for expenses _ ] 
_was bad. Careful observation of the rowing of those 


is about 18 per cent., showing a further contribution to 
surplus due to a higher rate of expenditure being pro- 
vided for than is being incurred. 


The amount of the new business has been much | 


larger during the past three or four years than it was 
formerly, and the present report shows that its pro- 
gress was well maintained. We are not quite sure to 
what cause this greater progress is due. 
that the low rates of premium charged by the Clerical 
Medical for non-participating assurance have proved 
exceptionally attractive, or it may be that the business 
has been worked with greater energy; but whatever 


but the Cambridge were frozen out during practice and 
came to Putney where the race was rowed after a week’s 
practice over a portion of the University course. 

It will be remembered that the form displayed by both 
University crews last spring was considerably below 
The race, as is often the case with two 
inferior crews, was closely contested, but the rowing 


resident undergraduates who took part in the Henley 
Regatta showed that there was an entire absence of 
really first-class rowing talent at either University, and 


_in these circumstances it is satisfactory to be able 


It may be 


the cause the development of so good a society is a | 
any of the Oxford Trial Eights of the last five or 


matter for satisfaction. The without-profit rates of 
premium are exceptionally low and they are such that 
none but an office with strong reserves could quote 
them with safety. 

The participating policies have received in the past, 
and are sure to receive in the future, large bonus addi- 
tions not only on account of the surplus from interest 
and expenses, but because of the favourable mortality 
which the society experiences. In this connexion the 
medical members of the Board are of the greatest value 
and there is no doubt that the skilful way in which 
policy-holders are rated in accordance with their physical 
condition has contributed much to both the success 
and the popularity of the office. The society has long 
made a feature of assuring invalid lives at increased 
premiums, but the system of bonus distribution is so 
happily contrived that a policy-holder, who, for reasons 
of health, was called upon to pay a higher premium, is 
nearly, if not quite, compensated for the extra amount 
charged should his life prove better than was expected 
and his policy remain in force for a long time. 


to state that the form shown on Saturday last both at 
Moulsford and at Putney was a great deal better than 
had been anticipated. 

The improvement in general style was particularly 
noticeable in the Oxford crews. There were no indi- 
vidual oarsmen of outstanding excellence, but the two 
crews were better together, had a straighter swing 
and applied their strength more scientifically than 


six years. This is a state of affairs which reflects 
great credit upon the president Mr. A. K. Graham 
and those who have assisted him in coaching the crews, 


| They have fully realised the difficulties with which they 


In reference to our article of last week in which we | 


said that after the absorption of the Hand-in-Hand the 
Westminster would remain the only Mutual Fire in- 
surance office, a correspondent has called our attention 
to the Essex and Suffolk Equitable Insurance Society. 
This is an admirable office, founded so long ago as 
1802 and transacting a good class of business on a 
small scale. Up to the present the sphere of its opera- 
tions has been limited but powers are now being sought 
for removing the restrictions which prevent it effecting 
insurances within ten miles of the Royal Exchange. 
This and other changes which are contemplated seem 
quite advisable modifications of the deeds of constitu- 


tion and settlement, which have been in force for a | 


century. The business is worked in two classes, one 
consisting of members who receive bonus returns, which 
we believe usually amount to 50 per cent. of the pre- 
miums paid, and the other of non-members who receive 
no bonus but who pay a lower rate of premium. So 
far as the members are concerned it ‘is in a sense a 
Mutual office, but as it has a share capital of £20,000, 
of which £2,000 is paid up, and as it proposes to in- 
crease the share capital to the nominal amount of 

250,000 it can scarcely be considered an entirely 

utual office as our correspondent suggests. If, for 
instance, a time should ever come when some other 
company, with a mania for absorbing smaller offices, 
should make an offer to buy the business of the Essex 
and Suffolk, it would seem probable that the amount 
paid for the goodwill would belong to the shareholders 
rather than to the policy-holders of the society. It 
does however present many of the advantages of a 
Mutual office, it is admirably managed, has abundant 
funds for meeting all its liabilities and presents many 
attractions to those who reside within the sphere of 
its operations. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRIAL EIGHTS. 


“Fae first stage of the preparation for the next Uni- 

versity Boat Race was concluded last Saturday 
when the annual Trial Eights races took place. The 
Oxford crews rowed as usual over the Moulsford course, 


had to contend, and have accordingly taken great pains 
to drill the men into shape and to inculcate into their 
pupils some of those essential principles of form which 
have been sadly neglected in recent years. The mere 
fact, however, that the merits of the Oxford crews were 
collective rather than individual will render the task of 
making up a good University crew all the more difficult. 
In those years in which the poor quality of the Trial 
Eights is made more conspicuous by the excellence of 
two or three individual oarsmen, it is comparatively 
easy for a president to pick out men to fill the vacancies 
in the University boat, but on an occasion such as the 
present the selection of a representative crew is a task 
involving exceptional care and anxiety. The greatest 
difficulty at Oxford this year will be the selection of a 
stroke. Mr. A. K. Graham is wise in his determin- 
ation not to occupy that position again if he can avoid 
doing so. He is a very neat oar and a good waterman, 
but is hardly strong enough to stand the strain of 
rowing stroke over the Putney course. Of the two 
Trial Eight strokes Mr. Graham (of Pembroke) is 
the better oar but he does not appear to be endued 
with that gift of ‘‘generalship” which is _neces- 
sary for one who is to row stroke successfully in 
a close race. Mr. Bucknall has shown himself at 
Eton to be a born general but his style of rowing 
leaves much to be desired. He is extremely short 
in the water and so prevents the big men in his crew 
from laying out their strength to its fullest advantage. 
If the president could combine the form of the one with 
the racing powers of the other he would have little to 
complain of. None of the heavier men appeared to 
make sufficient use of their legs. Mr. Jones, who 
rowed in the Eton Eight at Henley, was rather a dis- 
appointment and did not stay the whole course in the 
manner that was expected of him. Mr. Gatehouse the 
other Eton freshman is a hard but ungainly worker ; 
his somewhat awkward style is partly attributable to 
his build which is shorter and more thick-set than that 
of the ideal oarsman. Mr. Evans rowed better than he 
did at Henley but he hardly fulfils the promise he gave 
at Putney last spring. The most promising man in 
either crew was Mr. Howell who learned his rowing as 
a freshman at New College last year. 

The Cambridge President was so determined to 
make a thorough test of the material at his disposal 
that with one exception he put all the available men, 
including Old Blues, into the Trial Eights. He even 
took the unusual step of rowing himself, until pre- 
vented by an attack of lumbago, and left the coaching 


in the able hands of Messrs. C. W. H. Taylor and 


F. Escombe who were fortunately available for that 
purpose. Although the Cambridge crew had not quite 
the same collective merits of style as those of Oxford 
they were in some respects superior and especially so in 
their leg-work. It cannot be said that their leg-work was. 
good, but there were signs that they had been trying 
with some degree of success to acquire that drive from 
the stretcher which must be apparent before a crew 
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can become really fast. The conspicuous merit of the 
Cambridge crew last year was a uniform thrust with 
the legs, and it was this which stood them in good 
stead in the race and brought them first to Mortlake 
in spite of their lack of swing and their hurried 
recovery. They will do well if they strive to retain 
this leg drive and combine it with a long hard swing 
back and a steadier swing forward. The best two 
men were undoubtedly Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Bruce 
who rowed at Putney last year. The former was the 
best man in point of form in last year’s Cambridge 
crew and in the interval he has filled out considerably. 
On Saturday last he was certainly ina class by him- 
self, better than any of the other men rowing. At 
Cambridge, as at Oxford, the difficulty will be to find 
a satisfactory stroke for the University crew. Mr. 
Sanger, the president, may eventually occupy that 
thwart. 
and although he has done well as stroke of college 
crews, he hardly strikes one as having sufficient initia- 
tive or determination in his rowing to set the work for 
a University crew. 
suaded to come up and take an oar it will make a 
great deal of difference to the Cambridge crew, 
se it is at present doubtful whether he will be able 
to do so. 


He is a neat but somewhat ineffective oar, | r 
out any material changes in the text, only a few lines 
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If Mr. P. H. Thomas can be per- | 


The prospects of the two Universities for next | 


spring are very even, and should the two presidents 
make the best of their material and come through the 
difficulties of training we ought to see a race as inte- 
resting as that of last year, in which the form of the 
competitors should be well up to the average of 
University crews. 


LEAR IN PARIS. 


Sh hear in its integrity any of Shakespeare’s plays— 

and above all, ‘‘the most perfect specimen of 
dramatic art existing in the world’’, as Shelley, over- 
looking even ‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus”, calls ‘‘ King Lear” — 
is a dream which all Shakespeare’s lovers and admirers 
must have dreamt: Antoine’s great merit is to have 
been the first to prove that the dream is after all not 


the original divisions, on account of the proscenium 
arrangement—and of an unfortunate transposition of 
scenes. 

The great opening scene begins and ends on the pro- 
scenium, and the conversation between Kent, Gloucester 
and Edmund at the beginning—and the parting 
dialogue between Goneril and Regan—takes place 
with the back curtain closed. When the two sisters 
leave the stage, the curtain reopens and discloses the 
interior of Gloucester Castle, for the scene in which 
Edmund lays the foundations of his dark plot against 
Edgar. After Edmund’s exit, the proscenium is used 
again during Goneril and Oswald’s dialogue in Albany’s 
palace—to allow the main scenery being changed from 
Gloucester’s castle into a hall in Albany’s palace. 
Scene v. (vii. on the play-bill) between Lear, Kent and 
Fool is also played on the proscenium. So far 
Shakespeare’s plan is followed most closely, and with- 


being left out every now and then for conciseness’ sake. 
The suppression of the first twenty lines of the next 
scene (Act II. scene i. of the English editions), and 
the transposition of the remaining portion, after many 
mutilations, to a later part of the play, constitute 
unluckily a serious deflection from the original plan, 


_for which no justification can be found, and this 


impairs materially the clear and logical growth and 
the progressive development of the twin plots. 
Shakespeare’s dramatic schemes are not mere 
haphazard medleys, the component parts of which 
can be interchanged at will; they resemble stately 
buildings, in which every architectonic limb holds 
its proper place, from which it cannot be dis- 
turbed without destroying the harmony of the 
whole: and what would one say of the displacement 


_ of a single column in a Greek Doric temple, or of a 


pillar in a Gothic cathedral? In the genuine “ King 


_ Lear”, the necessary plot of Edgar’s misfortunes and 


Edmund’s treachery is most artistically interwoven with 
the main story, till both mix into one for the final 
catastrophe. The supreme art of the poet consists in 
never letting us lose sight of the accessory plot. It 


_always runs parallel with the main one, and in the 


| essential 


so difficult to realise, without discarding the many re-_ 


sources of modern scenery, and resorting pedantically 
to the childish and primitive means of the Elizabethan 
stage. 

But since he has thus demonstrated the possibility of 
an integral rendering, it is to be regretted that the pro- 
mises on the playbill, which reproduce literally the title- 
page of the First Quarto, have not been more strictly 


unfolding of it constantly plays an important and even 
part. Thus, in the same way as the 
scene between Gloucester and his two sons im- 
mediately follows the opening one between Lear 
and his daughters—of which it forms the counter- 
part—so, after the quarrel between the King and 
Goneril, the poet shows us at once the next step of 
Edmund’s treachery, ending with Edgar’s flight. By 
taking this last scene out of its original place the 


_ French interpreters only succeed in checking the interest 


adhered to, and that instead of the piece ‘‘ comme elle | 


fut jouge devant Sa Majesté le Roi 4 Whitehall, le soir 
de la Saint-Etienne, pendant les fétes de Noél, par les 
serviteurs de Sa Majesté, jouant habituellement au 


théatre du Globe, sur le Bank-Side”, we have only had | 


a rather abridged, and, in one place, a somewhat tin- | 


kered version. If it were not for these alterations, we 
should have nothing but praise for what may be justly 
called the finest Shakespearean performance which Paris 
ever witnessed. The like of it has never been seen on 
any English stage. 

The preposterous division into five acts has been 
done away with, and the scenes follow one another 
in quick succession, with only two pauses of fifteen 
minutes, one after scene xi., the other after scene xvii. 
This is managed by way of a huge curtain that forms, 


which had begun to culminate in the two brothers, who 
do not reappear till after the final estrangement between 
the King and his daughters, and immediately before 
Lear’s mad rambling on the heath. Asa necessary con- 
sequence of this first transposition the short monologue 
of Edgar when he appears in the wood as poor Tom of 
Bedlam, has had to be postponed also, and ferms now 
the beginning of the scene on the heath. It is neces- 
sary to insist on the great mistake which these altera- 
tions involve, as they are the main cause of the criticism 
which several of the most qualified among French 
theatrical reporters and reviewers—not sufficiently 
familiar with the original—have bestowed on the appa- 


_ rent irrelevancy in Edgar’s part. Their remarks are to 
' acertain extent justified, as far as Antoine’s version is 


when closed, the background of a proscenium on which | 


the actors move during the less important scenes. 


For | 


those scenes which require a more elaborate scenery it | 
is drawn back—the idea being borrowed from Ritter — 
von Possart, director of the Royal Theatres at Munich. | 


The whole is contrived with that consummate art of 


stage management for which Antoine is famous, so that | 
the opening or closing of the curtain appears nowhere — 
out of place and never interferes with the acting. — 
Pierre Loti and Emile Vedel’s admirable translation | 


is divided—in the book—into twenty-four scenes, two 


or three of which are subdivided for stage purposes, — 


So as to bring the number, as given by the play-bill, 
to twenty-eight, or two more than in the English 
text. They do not always strictly correspond with 


| 


concerned. They do not touch the poet, who cannot be 
held responsible for his translator’s and interpreters’ 
faults. 

The second act is happily the only portion which has 
thus been partially tampered with, and from scene xii. 
(being the first of Act III.), till the last, Shakespeare’s 
plan is again strictly adhered to, the proscenium alter- 
nating with the more elaborate pieces of scenery. 
From beginning till end, the scenery is most artistic, 
and in perfect keeping with the grand drama ; in many 
cases it is truly magnificent: nothing finer, nothing 
more impressive in its noble simplicity could be 
imagined than ‘‘ Before Gloucester Castle” (scene ix.), 
‘‘The Heath ” (scene xii.), and above all ‘‘ Fields near 
Dover” (scene xxiv.), a splendid reproduction of 
Shakespeare’s Cliff as seen from the top. 


| 
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The translation, as far as the French is concerned, is | 
exceedingly fine, and renders tolerably well the spirit if | 
not the letter of the English original. The text has 
been condensed a great deal, very often without much 
discrimination. Not a single line, however, has been 
omitted for the sake of cant, and all the passages and 
expressions which are left out on the English stage as 
offensive to modern ears, have been boldly maintained 
and faithfully transkated—to the great advantage of 
artistic sincerity and literary truth. 

The ‘‘putting up” is perfection itself, as was to be ex- 
pected at Antoine’s: it would not be possible to carry | 
the realism of tragic horror further than is done in the 
scene where Regan plucks out Gloucester’s eyes,—and | 
the challenge-fight at the end, between Edgar and . 
Edmund, is a masterpiece in the art of fencing which | 
no professional or amateur swordsman could surpass. | 
The stage-music composed by Edmond Hissa is imagi- 
native, and in perfect harmony with the surroundings. 
But what puts Antoine’s ‘‘King Lear” in a rank by 
itself is the true and unsophisticated Shakespearean 
spirit which pervades in every detail the whole per- 
formance, and makes it for most people here in 
Paris, who only know Shakespeare through books 
and imperfect translations or through adulterated 
and falsified theatrical productions, a real revela- | 
tion of the ever-living—and eternally young—genius 
of the poet: one step further and the ideal will be 
reached. 

The ensemble of the acting is beyond praise; no — 
‘*stars’’, whose sole preoccupation is their own per- 
sonality ; nothing but accomplished and conscientious 
artists, who play with all their heart and all their soul, 
and fraternally support each other in the common aim | 
of interpreting for the public the sublimity which they 
have now first learnt to feel and understand thoroughly 
themselves. They may be justly proud of the triumphant 
result which they have obtained in making the Parisian 
public enthusiastically greet and cheer Shakespeare’s 
genuine ‘*‘ King Lear”, as Shakespeare himself intended 
it to be played, extricated from all the parasitical 
growths and stage conventionalities which centuries 
had accumulated around it. 


A. VAN BRANTEGHEM. 


THE BLACKBIRD’S SPADE. 


} is certainly the case, I think, that the blackbird 
has much more the habit of digging than has either | 
the song-thrush, with which I am accustomed to couple 
him, or any other of the half-dozen species or so that 
represent the family in England. In winter, the four | 
commoner kinds—blackbird, thrush, mistle-thrush, and 
fieldfare—may, at any time, be seen feeding together . 
over the cultivated land, and it is then very noticeable 
that whilst the latter three hop boldly about, scanning | 
the surface with a wary eye, the blackbirds are con- 
stantly on their breasts, searching into, tugging at and 
throwing about the refuse drift of the harrow, which 
lies in long tidal-looking lines, like seaweed thrown up 
on the beach. There is nothing, in fact, loose and 
yielding that they do not, as it were, burrow into, so | 
that the prone attitude, proper to this class of activity, 
is now almost more habitual with them than the up- , 
right one, natural though that be. It is in woods, 
however, or under hedges, where the ground is softer, 
that the blackbird can be seen digging to the best 
advantage. The object, in this case, is not merely to 
find something amongst the débris of fallen leaves with | 
which the dank earth is covered, nor is the bird satis- | 
fied with a mere, general probing of the soil beneath 
them. Despising such little matters, it sets to work, 
systematically, to make a regular pit, and toils away at 
it with the greatest vigour. Sticks, leaves, &c., are | 
seized, one after another, and flung aside—sometimes | 
in the curious frenzied manner of which I have spoken | 
—till, a space having been cleared, the earth is rapidly | 
| 
| 


shovelled away with the bill, which is used both as pick 
and spade, as well as in the way more native to it. | 
Every now and then the bird stops to pick up some- 
thing which it swallows, and at length, having gone | 
deep enough, flies away, to recommence operations | 
elsewhere. On walking, then, to the place where it 


_ bird-life is of no significance. 
brought forward some very interesting cases of com~. 


| account of it. 


has been digging, one will find quite a considerable 
little pit, neat and round, and from the bottom of this— 
if the bird has been disturbed, and fled hastily—one may 
take a woodlouse, a beetle or a tiny snail—creatures 
that, no doubt, had all been hibernating. Here, then, 


_ we have a part of the blackbird’s regular diet during 


the winter months. It is not restricted to what it may 
find on the surface of the ground, but searches, also, 
beneath it, and in this, as I have said, I believe that it 
stands alone amongst the little constellation of attrac- 


| tive birds in which it shines as a ‘“‘ bright particular 


” 


star”. I believe, too, that a habit like this may welf 


_ save a bird from starvation, for there are few days 


with us when the earth is so frost-bound as not to be 
penetrable somewhere. Thus on the very same day 
that I have watched a blackbird digging and feeding 
in the way I have described, 1 have also seen a field- 
fare starving by the roadside. Made tame by hunger 
this shy man-shunning species had flown there, to the 
bank of the hedge on one side, from which the snow 
had partially melted, and having walked for some way 
down this, searching hopelessly, it flew across the road 


_ to the opposite bank, then, in due time, back again, 
_and so on from bank to bank. 
glad, poor bird, of the smallest thing, but did not 


It would have been 


seem to get it, and never once thought of digging for 


it. Yet for it, as for the blackbird, the earth must have 


held something, and it is just in these hedge-banks and 
ditches that the latter often digs con amore. I have 
seen it on just such a cold, wintry day, go down one, 
making hole after hole, and after it, at some little 
distance, I have seen the little hedgesparrow steal like 
a quiet brown shadow, and look into each hole it had 
dug. Here, now, was an interesting thing, a case of 
commensalism, before undreamt of, swimming, like 
‘** some new planet”, into my ken: the blackbird—like 
the lion with his jackal—regularly attended by a humble 
satellite, the hedgesparrow, thankful for whatever he 
might find left in the pits that he was himself either too 
weak or too lazy to make. But alas, alas! How diffi- 
cult it is in field natural history to get beyond an in- 
cident, and establish a law! After this I watched and 


| watched the blackbird, as he dug, dogging his footsteps, 
_ myself, almost in the same way that I wished and ex- 
_ pected to see the hedgesparrow doing ; but only on two 


other occasions, and these more doubtful ones, was the 
wish gratified. Still there were these two—making three 
in all—and, on the whole, | think it not impossible that 
the connexion I speak of is in course of establishing 
itself. It is more likely, I think, and personally I have 


| seen better evidence of it, than of a similar link—or a 


link of some sort—between the blackbird and pheasant. 
What this last is supposed to be I do not know, and 


_ until some more enlightened course is hit upon than 


that of shooting them both at the same time, we are 
likely to remain in ignorance concerning it. ‘* The two 
have been shot together.” That statement—made as 
though it were of the greatest scientific interest and 


_ the shooter an ornithological Hubert—I have certainly 
_ read somewhere, but as I have often seen pheasants 


feeding amongst birds quite unrelated to them, and as 
there seems to be no particular reason in nature to pre- 
vent this occurring, something, in my opinion, wants. 
adding to it, to make it of the smallest importance. It 
would, indeed, be a surprising thing if, once in a while, 


_ some poor blackbird or thrush did not go up with a. 


pheasant, and be shot accordingly. Mere proximity in 


If it were, I might have 


mensalism indeed, as, for instance, the chaffinch and’ 
dabchick, which I have seen almost cheek by jowl. 
But it meant nothing, so let those who would estab- 
lish some intimacy either between the blackbird and 
pheasant, or any other two birds, watch, and not shoot 
them. 

The thrush and blackbird have, I believe, been 
known to pair, but as to the details of the courtship,, 
which of the two it was that took the initiative, how it 
answered and what came of it, all this would seem to 
be hidden in obscurity—at least I have never read any 
I should think, myself, that the thrush 
would be the wooer, he being the bolder and bluffer 
bird in matters of gallantry—at least I think so. Im 
courting he thrusts forward his head, swells and ruffles: 


1 
| 
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! 
the feathers of his throat, slightly extends and loosely | 
moves his wings, fans his tail, and, at the same time, 
arches it downwards. In this position, and craned a 
little forward on his legs, he looks at, and, so to speak, 
makes an impression upon the female ; then, thunder- 
struck that she does not seem more dazzled, flies vio- 
lently at her. She flees, and he pursues her indignantly 
about, calling out all the while—if looks mean any- 
thing—‘‘ Love me! Love me then! Love me!”— 
which in time, no doubt, she will do, and so, we may 
surmise, would the blackbird. 

He pays court more delicately, and indeed, accord- 
ing to my observations—or suspicions—is accustomed 
to be not only wooed but even fought for by the 
female bird, who would therefore, perhaps, the better 
appreciate the rough gallantry of the thrush. But who 
could have expected this trait in the hen blackbird, in 
whose nature, as a rule, there is—or there seems to 
be—a pretty, sweet shyness—almost a maiden bashful- 
ness—which is very winning. She will steal softly out 
on to the turf bank, beyond the low fir-hedge, bounding 
a spruce and larch plantation, and then, on seeing you, 
far off upon the road, turn and creep back again. This 
is one of her happiest touches. What would any wood 
or plantation be without ‘‘ this sweet sight ” sometimes 
—the still appearance and shy retirement of the black- 
bird, that rustic beauty ? 


‘** Such a rural queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen.” 


EpMUND SELOous. 


‘EAGER HEART.” 


I HAVE often lamented that in England it is held to 
be an act of irreverence for an ordinary dramatist 
to dare to work on a Biblical theme, or on a theme in 
which there is any ‘‘ sacred” element. If the writers 
of books in prose or poetry, or the painters of pictures, 
had laboured under this restriction, how much of what‘ 
is valuable in art would have been lost to us! It is 
inconceivable that writers or painters, in any land, or in 


any age, could have been laid under any such restriction. 
Yet, as even I must confess, it does not seem unnatural | 
or indefensible that the modern British dramatist, | 
working for the modern British theatre, should be 
forbidden to handle sacred themes. Drama itself is as 

respectable an art-form as any other. The theatre itself | 
is not essentially ignoble, not essentially unfit for the pre- 
sentation of the highest themes. But, unfortunately, in 
modern England the theatre has becomea place of dubious 
repute, with which it is hard to associate aught but 
what is tawdry and cheap and foolish. Men who have 
the capacity for thought do not write plays nowadays 
in England : they write books. If a thinker chances to 
express himself through the dramatic form, either his 
play is not acted at all, or it is acted on the sly, and is 
a quiet failure. Broadly speaking, the modern English 
theatre is given over to musical comedy, or to plays 
which have nothing to distinguish them from musical 
comedy except the absence of music. In these circum- 
stances how could we expect a theatre to be adjudgeda 
fit and proper place for the presentation of anything 
howsoever remotely connected with religion ? Let the 
modern British drama purge itself, and become a 
necessary study (instead of continuing to be an 
unnecessary laughing stock) for intelligent persons. 
That done, there will be no jarring incongruity in 
the idea of seeing a sacred theme presented in a 
theatre. ‘*That done”? That won’t be done, at 
any rate in our time. And so, whenever a sacred 
theme happens to be treated through dramatic or 
quasi-dramatic form, we shall prefer to see the result 
in some place that is not a theatre. The revival of 
that fine mystery play, ‘‘ Everyman”, was extremely 
impressive to me in the quadrangle of the Charter- 
house. At the Coronet Theatre it jarred on me; 
and would have jarred even if the producers had 
not gone out of their way to vulgarise it with all 
manner of tawdry effects. I fancy that Miss A. M. 
Buckton’s mystery play, ‘‘ Eager Heart’, will be pre- 
sented often, from time to time. It has a deserving 


_ wine ; and the couch is spread. 


vitality. But I hope it will not find its way into a 


theatre. Such places as the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where it was presented last Wednesday, are its proper 
venue. 

Such places suit such plays as ‘‘ Eager Heart”, not 
merely because they have not been degraded in use, 
but also by reason of their antiquity. Such plays as 
‘* Eager Heart ” are written, necessarily, with an archa- 
istic impulse. They are attempts to revive a form that 
is past. No lady or gentleman, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, could sit down and spontaneously write a mystery 
play, with a prologue to be spoken by a prolocutor 
attired in the present fashion of evening dress. The 
whole thing is a throw-back—a wistful effort to trans- 
port us back through time, to cast such spells about us 
that we shall become, for an hour or so, even as we 
might have been had we lived in this world some six 
centuries ago. Be the writer never so cunning, and we 
never so anxious to submit ourselves, the mystery play 
must be enacted in an antique place. Else can there 
be no esthetic thrill for us, nor any sharpness in 
that spiritual lesson which is of the essence of such 
plays. 

Simplicity—simplicity secured through elaborate art 
—is the one possible manner in which to write such 
plays. Miss Buckton has not strayed from this 
manner. Both in the development of her scheme, and 
in the actual writing of the verse, she has kept the 
proper ideal before her. The story is conventional— 
obvious, if you will. But in a play of this kind it were 
wrong that the story should be otherwise. The action 
of the play is based on the idea that always, on 
Christmas Eve, Mary, with her Child, and with 
Joseph, wanders over the earth, mindful of that night 
when there was but a manger for cradle. The rich 
and the poor keep watch, if perchance these sacred 
beings shall pass near to them. They leave their 
doors open to the night, hoping that Mary will enter in. 
Bread and wine are ready, and a couch, in every house- 
hold, however poor. We see Eager Heart in her 
cottage, listening and wondering. 


** No jewelled hall 
This quiet stall, 
But thatched with simple wit : 
No monarch rare 
Has sojourned here, 
But love has lived in it.” 


Eager Heart has fasted, that there may be bread and 
While she muses, her 
sisters, Eager Fame and Eager Sense, come to visit her. 
They laugh her poor hope to scorn. Eager Fame bids. 
her come away. 


‘* Up to the terrace of the capitol, 
Where famous deeds are done, and tapestries 
Blazon the walls with tales of heroes dead. 
There Fame, her golden trumpet at her mouth, 
Governs the winds that sweep the echoing world ” ; 


and thither, this night, will ‘‘ the royal child” be surely 
brought. Eager Sense mocks at the coarse bread and 
the unsweetened wine which Eager Heart has set forth. 
To the orange-groves, yonder, where the splendid 
banquet is gleaming, will the august visitors presently 
make their way. Yet, somehow, Eager Heart prefers. 
to wait in her cottage. Presently she hears a faint 
sound of singing. She comes to her door to listen. 
There is no sound. But, as she stands at her door, two 
ragged wayfarers, a man and a woman, come slowly 
along the road. The woman holds a little baby in her 
arms. She and the man beg Eager Heart to give them 
foodandaresting-place. Eager Heart tells them that such. 
good things as she has were being kept for the coming 
ofa King. Still the two wayfarers beg her not to turn 
them away. Eager Heart hesitates, relents, throws wide 
her doors, and lets the wayfarersin. Again she hears the 
distant sound as of angels singing. If she hasten, 
she may yet see the King pass by. She hastens forth 
to the plains. On the plains, the shepherds are talk- 
ing together of their poverty, and of the cruelty of all 
the world. One of them, a very old man, sits in 
silence. They pause suddenly in their talk. An un- 
earthly music surrounds them. They rouse the old 
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man from his lethargy, asking him if he heard the 
music. The old man answers that he has heard it all 
through the night. The shepherds will follow whither 
the music calls them, to hail the King upon His way. 
‘* He has passed already”, murmurs the old man. 


the public, but it affords great opportunities to an 


saw His face, and my soul blessed Him even as He | 


went.” 
night is dark ; but Eager Heart has a little lamp, and 
they will find their way. 
music swells loudlier forth, and a host of singing 
angels is visible through the night. The old shepherd 
lifts his arms to them, and dies. Three Kings find 
him lying there. 


seeing that King who is mightier than they. The — 


music has died away ; but they will guide themselves 
by that strange star which is moving across the sky. 
They come at length to the door of Eager Heart’s 
cottage. 


all hope of their quest now. Seeing the three Kings, | 


Eager Heart timidly begs that they will suffer her and 
the shepherds to follow them in their quest. 
the Kings points upward to the strange star. It has 
ceased to move across the sky. It rests in the sky 
now, above the cottage. 
royal Child is come. Eager Heart, scarcely believing, 
creeps up to the door, and opens it. 
lowly room, are Mary and Joseph and the royal 


Maybe, the shepherds will yet see him. The | 
_ ing to the average Minister—he brought a keen intelli- 


They are wandering in the hope of | 


When they are gone, the | 


Outside that closed door Eager Heart herself _ 
and the shepherds are standing. They have lost nearly | 


One of | 


Hither, to this cottage, the | 


And there, in that | 


Child. Eager Heart falls to knees, and hides her face | 


in her hands; and the Kings and the shepherds, one 
by one, enter in at the door, anddo homage . . . There, 
so soon as the epilogue has been spoken, the play ought 
to end. The introduction of Eager Sense and Eager 
Fame, and the public shaming of them, is zsthetically 
an anti-climax, and is quite superfluous from a moral 
point of view. 


Miss Buckton, in her arrangement of | 


scenes, and in the quality of her dialogue, shows so — 


much quiet sense of drama that I wonder very much 


that she missed the so obviously right moment at which | 


to cease. 
the final scene. 
by that loss. 
As in the writing of a mystery play, so in the mount- 
ing of it, and in the acting of it, a cunning simplicity is 
prime requisite. 
simply, but with a slight lack of cunning in some 
respects. Her table, and her chair, ought not to be so 
glaringly such as would be found in the sitting-room of 
any High Church curate. Nor ought ‘‘the flask and 
the cup of wine” which she has prepared be a decanter 
and a tumbler of the most fashionable modern pattern. 


Also, some means should be taken to prevent the cast- | 


ing of human shadows against the background of 
starlit sky. In the production of a play of this kind 
there should be more than ever strict precautions 
against things likely to stir a sense of humour. In the 
acting, I am glad to say, there was nothing ridiculous. 
The performers behaved quite simply, and were there- 
fore quite dignified, even though in few of them was 
simplicity conjoined with cunning. Eager Heart her- 
self had the requisite conjunction ; and on her almost 
everything depended. Max BEERBOHM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD HARDWICKE, 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEvIEw. 


Sir,—Your leading article of 3 December expresses 


I hope she will be persuaded to eliminate | 
Future performances would gain much | 


Eager Heart’s cottage is furnished | 


so admirably the feelings which Lord Hardwicke in- | 
spired in those who worked with him that it is unne- | 


cessary for me to dwell upon the regret felt for him by 
his official colleagues and subordinates. 
true that, as you say, ‘‘the public had no means of 


But since it is | 


knowing his best work”, perhaps you will allow one | 


who had close knowledge of part of his official career 
to mention some matters of which the world at large 
could not be aware. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship at the India 
Office does not, as a rule, bring its occupant, especially 
when he is in the House of Lords, prominently before 


energetic man of influencing the detailed work of prac- 
tical administration. Lord Hardwicke made a very dis- 
tinct impression on the most important department of 
Indian public works—the department responsible for 
the management and control of the railways of India. 
To this work—highly technical and somewhat uninvit- 


gence and a sound knowledge of finance which were 
invaluable to his colleagues. His industry was re- 
markable, and he had an indefatigable patience which 
mastered the complicated details of intricate questions. 
He was generous in his appreciation of others, while he 
set a standard of conscientious work which inspired his 
subordinates. 

He threw himself very keenly into the task of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee over which Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh presided in 1901, and the lowering of tele- 
graph rates to the East—a matter of great imperial 
importance—was largely due to his efforts. 

It is also perhaps worth while to mention that the 
material arrangements for the India Office reception in 
the Coronation year were almost entirely in his hands. 
Very few of the guests who were present on that 
occasion can have realised the immense trouble which 
was needed to make the ceremony the success which it 
was universally acknowledged to be. It is not too 
much to say that four-fifths of the trouble fell upon 
Lord Hardwicke—since the work of the office went on 
uninterruptedly under his colleagues—and that he dis- 
played gifts of organisation which one hoped would 
some day manifest themselves in more important fields. 
His indifference to popularity—perhaps one might say 
his detestation of anything like self-advertisement—is 
strikingly shown by the fact that when all the journalists 
of London were revelling in the opportunities for 
picturesque writing afforded by that function, the name 
of the man to whom the perfection of the arrangements 
was really due was never mentioned. 

You have exactly expressed the truth when you speak 
of his considerateness, but I desire to draw attention to 
his usefulness as a Minister rather than to touch upon 
more personal relationships. The public would, I think, 
be somewhat surprised if they could know the high 
estimation in which he was held by the Council of India, 
a body of expert administrators which knows how to 
judge a man rather by his practical work than by his 
facility in debate. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Civit SERVANT. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Might I be permitted to add a few words to 
the admirable appreciation of Lord Hardwicke which 
appeared in your issue of last week ? 

On his entry into ministerial life he resolutely set his 
face against countenancing anything like ‘‘ back-door ” 
influence. It is almost needless to say that he received 
numerous communications from time to time concern- 
ing individuals—some from the most influential quar- 
ters. But all letters of this kind which he received 
were invariably treated in the same way. They were 


_ merely passed on without comment, and through the 


ordinary official channel to the branches of the depart- 
ment which were concerned, so that sufficient informa- 
tion on the subject might be forthcoming in order to 
answer in a courteous manner. 

Such a determination on the part of a young poli- 
tician, on the threshold of his public career, never to 
use the influence of his departmental position in favour 
of any particular individual, evidences the possession 
of no little strength of mind and rectitude of purpose. 
Moreover, an attitude such as this—which, be it said, 
demands no little courage to adopt—is one of the most 
important attributes of the good administrator. 

On the other hand there have probably been few 
politicians who threw themselves more thoroughly and 
sympathetically into all questions which concerned the 
welfare of the general body of those whose interests 
were at stake ; and it will be within the recollection of 
various persons who were privileged to be with him at 
the War Office how poignant was his grief at the 
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Plunkett disaster in the late Somaliland war, and how 
heartfelt was his sympathy with those who were in 
consequence left desolate, though this of course was 
only in keeping with his unusually kind and considerate 
nature. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A SOLpIER. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAY REVIEW. 


The Church Army Headquarters, 130 Edgware 
Road, London, W., 6 December, 1904. 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me > 


space for a few remarks on the subject of the provision 
of Relief Works by municipalities, suggested by your 
admirable article headed ‘‘The Problem of the Un- 
employed Abroad ”, in your issue of the 3rd inst. The 
tendency to place less and less reliance on the indi- 
vidual effort and initiative of the worker is one of the 
most alarming features of the ever-recurring problem 
of the unemployed. In any season of special strain the 
average worker has come to look upon it as his right 
to have maintenance provided for him and those 
dependent on him, not by the method provided by law, 
with its accompanying disadvantages, but out of the 
pockets of the charitable, who are thus subjected to 
the double burden of rates and alms, or by the muni- 
cipal authorities. For Borough Councils to provide 
work for all comers is unfair to the ratepayers, who 
already pay poor-rates for this very purpose ; and it is 
also a sure method of ensuring that the work pro- 


practice the men employed are certain to conform to 
the standard of the laziest and least efficient among 
them. Is it not inevitable that the man who began by 


THE BECK REPORT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—The letter of the ex-Public Prosecutor in your 
last issue will I hope suggest some further questions. 
The Commission has rightly called attention to the 
uncertainty of identification based on ‘‘ personal im- 
pressions”, but inquiry does not seem to have been 
made as to the manner in which these identifications 
are brought about. 

The witnesses are in almost all cases aware before 
seeing the prisoner that the police have someone in 
custody whom they strongly suspect to be the criminal. 
Where the witness (or some other witness) has pre- 
viously given a description of the man who is ‘‘ wanted”, 
the person thus arrested will of course correspond to 
a certain extent with this description for the police 
would not otherwise have effected the arrest. Very 
possibly the police speak confidently of having arrested 
the right man; but independently of this, there are the 
two elements always present, the expectation of seeing 
the criminal and the fact that one of the persons to be 
produced bears a certain resemblance to him. There 
is however a third element usually present also, viz. 
that none of the other persons seen at the same time corre- 
spond in any respect with the description of the offender. 
The presence of these other persons is apparently only 
intended for the purpose of imposing on unthinking 
jurors, and perhaps an unthinking judge. If indeed 


| the witness entered a room in which there were eight 


being an honest ‘‘ Out-o’-worker” should slip into the | 


frame of mind of expecting anybody except himself to 
provide for his needs ? 

In the Church Army we claim to have found means 
of reconciling a high form of charity with the demands 
of strict justice. We refuse no able-bodied man a trial 
in our labour homes, so long as we have room, and we 
spare no pains to educate the ‘‘ work-shy”’, or those 
who are in danger of becoming such, up to the point of 
placing reliance on their own efforts alone ; but if after 
fair trial a man will not work, we will have none of 
him, and we discharge him, to take advantage of his 
legal right to assistance at the hands of the Poor-law 
authorities, or to seek aid from societies which take a 


lower view of the responsibilities of manhood than our- | 


selves. We find that this system answers. More than 
50 per cent. of our inmates, many of them men who 
came to us as confirmed loafers and wastrels, do well 
in after life. Regular work and regular wages, coupled 
with a firm, yet friendly, demeanour on the part of those 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| a conviction. 


or ten persons pretty nearly of the same age and rank 
of life as the prisoner without any expectation of find- 


vided shall be slackly and inefficiently done. In ing the criminal in that room, it would be a very strong 


point against him that he was picked out at once and 
without hesitation: but the actual conditions are very 
different from this. A much better course would be to 
let a number of persons, including the accused, pass 
before the witness in single file (the number not being 
known to him beforehand). Prepossession would I 
suspect often lead the witness to identify one of the 
party before the accused was reached, while in other 
cases the entire number would be allowed to pass with- 
out identification although one would have been selected 


| if all had been presented simultaneously. 


But another reason for discrediting these identifica- 
tions, and indeed discrediting almost all the evidence 
for the prosecution at a criminal trial, is that instead of 
laying all the facts before the jury, the Crown lays before 
it only a selection made with the object of procuring 
There are perhaps four different classes 
of witnesses, viz. those who are prepared to identify 
the prisoner positively, those who are too doubtful to do 
so, those who state positively that the prisoner was not 


_ the man, and those who positively identify someone else. 


powerful agents in restoring the sense of social responsi- — 


bility. In our less permanent institutions, organised to 
meet the immediate pressure of distress, the same prin- 
ciple holds good of only giving help in exchange for 
honest work, and we encourage applicants to obtain 
work for themselves whenever possible on their own 
initiative. It is to the strict observance of the principle 
of enforcing the social duty of each individual that our 
winter relief efforts owe their success. 

I may be permitted to mention that we are now pro- 
viding work, food and decent sleeping accommodation, 
in beds, not ‘‘ shelters”, for upwards of 2,200 men 
nightly in London alone ; and yet there are hundreds 
still roaming the streets all night. We believe our- 
selves to be dealing with the problem on fair and 
common-sense lines, without risk of pauperising the 
recipients of aid, and on a scale sufficiently large to be 
a factor of some importance in the task of removing 
from our streets the reproach and menace of a starving 
and homeless population. Thanking you for your 
appreciative reference to our work in the article men- 
tioned above, 

Yours faithfully, 
W. CarLILe, 
Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary 
of the Church Army. 


The Crown produces those who belong to the first class 
only, and the prisoner is usually left to find out the 


placed in authority over the inmates, are wonderfully | Other three as best he can, the police withholding from 


his advisers all information which they possess on the 
subject. One remedy for this state of things which I 
would suggest is the following—that at every criminal 
trial the police officer who had conduct of the case 
should be placed in the witness-box and asked whether 
any facts favourable to the prisoner (or unfavourable to 
the Crown) had come to his knowledge during his 
inquiries, but had not been given in evidence on the 
part of the prosecution. 
Truly yours, 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Allow me, after visiting the New English Art 
Club Exhibition, even if in consequence rather late, to 
protest against the serious publication of such school- 
girlish enthusiasm as is bestowed in Mr. Symons’ 
article of 19 November upon the work of Mr. A. E. 
John. 

Perhaps in a verbal discussion, where a critic knows 
his audience, and his style is irreproachable, it may be 
allowable for him to overstate his case, occasionally 
exaggeration may bea useful stimulant, a pose if taken 
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effectively by Whistler or G. B. S. in written criticism 
may not be undesirable, and is always entertaining, as 
a point of view if accompanied by discrimination is 
always acceptable even to a reader who may differ; 
but mere indiscriminating admiration, such as_ is 
bestowed on Mr. John in the article in question, is 
wholly undesirable. If effective at all, and not passed 
over as mere empty sound, it can only tend to inflate 
the artist and lead him to overlook his own weaknesses, 
to deceive the unwary reader and raise a false standard, 
and to enervate the writer by impoverishing him of 
adjectives and phrases for use when he meets really 
astonishing matter for his criticism, such matter as 
might well have been found in Mr. Sargent’s exhibits 
which were relegated to a second place. 

I would submit, after a disappointing examination of 
Mr. John’s work referred to that, granted that the 


| 
| 


two drawings are very good, ‘‘Goton” particularly, | 
) 


all the paintings are clumsy in handling and design. 
All, and particularly ‘* Carlotta ”, are obviously crude 
in colour and unpleasant in surface. 


All, to consider | 


only their more obvious defects of draughtsmanship, © 
are frequently, where not simply over-modelled, as in | 
the upper lip of ** Ardor”, grossly out of proportion as — 
in the forehead of ‘‘ Dorelia”’. The subjects chosen are | 
ugly, and the only merits that can be granted to the — 
paintings are vigorous characterisation and animation, | 


but surely where these, in combination with their 
accompaniments, result in a final impression similar to 
that produced by a pantomime mask, it cannot be 
held to atone for the artist’s other shortcomings, or to 
show him, as stated, capable of becoming a great 
painter. 

Apparently the characteristics of the painter, and the 
unwise enthusiasm of his friends, may lead rather to 
his remaining satisfied with studies of freaks such as the 
exhibit of the last exhibition, which had six fingers upon 
the hand and was, it now appears judging from the 
similarity of the accident to the condition of ‘‘ Dorelia’s” 
forehead probably the painter’s and not Nature’s over- 
sight. 

Surely it would have been better if your critic had 
tempered his admiration, and had even recommended 
the artist to abandon his nightmares of Goya and 


Franz Hals, to dream of Vandyke and Velasquez. | 


Even if his admiration were justifiable, the critic’s 
methods remain at fault. There appears to have been 
for him as well as his subject a fatal attraction about 
an effective style. It is not kind of you, when Mr. 
MacColl is himself not available, to give your readers a 
hoarse but noisy phonographic echo of him, his methods 
of expression reproduced without the modulations 
which decorate his most enthusiastic appreciations. 

To take only one example of an empty phrase. Can 
a conviction ever seem to clench itself with an oath in 
a picture as it is said to do by Mr. Symons ? 

Yours truly, 
H. T. Asuton. 


THE BRIDGE OF DEATH. 


ROUNDLESS gulf of zther deep, 
Space not even light can span, 
Nor the floating stars that sweep 
Onward since their orbs began 
Sailing by some secret plan. 


Not the gold-paved path of day, 

Not the bright-stained storm-born bow, 
Not the moon-track’s silver way, 

Can sustain the souls that go 

To that land which none may know. 


But the spirits of our dead 
Will await to lead us on ; 

They can fly where none could tread, 
Their wings we may rest upon 
Meeting dear ones long since gone. 


Once that far-off phantom shore 
Seemed a lonely fearful place, 

Now our dead are gone before 
It will be no stranger face 
Our reopened eyes shall trace. 


GEORGE IVES. 


REVIEWS. 


PAN’S PIPES. 


‘*Pan’s Prophecy”; ‘‘To Leda and other Odes” ; 
‘* Theseus and other Poems.” By T. Sturge Moore. 


London: Duckworth. 1904. 15. each. 

‘* The Sin of David.” By Stephen Phillips. London: 
Macmillan. 1904. 45. 6d. net. 

‘* A Harvest of Chaff.” By Owen Seaman. London: 
Constable. 1904. 3s. 6d. 

‘*Poems.” By Wilfrid C. Thorley. Heacham-on-Sea. 


1904. IS. 


R. STURGE MOORE is no ‘‘ frustrate ghost”, 

like the more popular of present verse-makers. 

His virtues and faults are not of his time ; and though 
the faults are considerable and patent, he is more 
worth reading than most of his contemporaries, 
because he is more nearly a creator, a poet. His 
note is a large and vital energy. He is confident 
enough to pour out “ prose or verse for better or worse” 


| just in that form which his impetus suggests, and he 


bumps along fast, almost noisily, with an absolute 


_ confidence that nothing shall stop the momentum of 


_ his progress, be law or custom what it may. His real 


MODERN GIRLS AND READING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, W., | 
3 Dec., 1904. 
Sir,—‘‘ An Oxford Man” in to-day’s issue is scarcely — 
happy in his description of Mrs. Gaskell when he speaks 
of her as one of ‘‘ the milder but pleasant followers” of 
Mrs. Ewing. Surely Mrs. Gaskell, the friend and 
biographer of Charlotte Bronté, lived and was writing 
before Mrs. Ewing? The charm and artistic beauty of 
Mrs. Ewing are beyond dispute, but in justice to the | 
author of ‘*‘ Cranford”, ‘*‘ Mary Barton”, ‘‘ North and 
South”, “Ruth”, ‘ Sylvia’s vers”, not to mention 
many powerful and tragic short tales, I fail to see why | 
she should be regarded in any sense as a “‘ follower” | 
of, or ‘‘ milder” than, the writer of “ Jackanapes” and | 
“‘The Story of a Short Life”, both masterpieces in — 
their own way. What a strange literary combination, | 
also, to couple together a character-novel such as | 
““Wives and Daughters” and a young child’s story | 
such as “‘ Carrots” ! 


Yours faithfully, 
Mary MAcLeop. | 


very different manner, in his classics. Ml 
and, in spite of the paradox, his most original work 


| attitude is Ben Jonson’s : 


‘* By God, ’tis good, and if you like it you may.” 


Like Ben Jonson, too, he is immersed, though in a 
All his best 


has been in the telling of classical tales and myths. On 
these themes he has not minted gorgeous phrases, as 
Lord de Tabley; nor polished musical periods, as 
Tennyson ; but he has had a real glimpse of Proteus 
rising from the sea, and has proved a gift of remark- 
able insight in expressing the humanity of stories which 
the modern world holds trite. Heaven forbid that 
the myths of the heroes be rationalised, but assuredly 
metaphors, implicit with modern meaning and rich with 
a world’s wisdom, belong to all of them for any who 
have ears to hear. In Mr. Moore’s re-expression of 
them there is always thought released from formula. 
He can think and understand. The fault is that though 
he has a mine of some richness, has discovered his own 
methods of getting the stuff to the surface and crushing 
out the proper metal, he has yet to perfect his minting 
process: his riches include few coins that can be 
carried about or have a final and more or less per- 
manent shape. But even here we would except some 
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of the blank verse. ‘‘ Theseus” is, in its proper sense, 
memorable. That the tale would gather a new value 


in the telling might be expected, but it has a quality | 


rarer in Mr. Moore's work; the tissue of phrase and 
rhythm has that distinguishing mark of the classical 
writers most admired by Mr. Moore, a note of im- 
personal permanence, a something that those new to 
Mr. Moore’s manner or even to the English language 
might at once appreciate. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips might say of his work what 


Browning in his last prologue said of his inspiration: | 


“But Flame?-the bush is bare.” 
David” has come out with no preliminary beaconing ; 
no fond critics belaud the poet’s splendour or even 
wrestle over his trochees. ‘‘ The tumult and the shout- 
ing ” have died away, and the little play is issued quite 
decently as any other book of verse or prose. Who 
has changed? the public or the critic or Mr. Phillips 
himself, that there is this distinction of noise over his 
latest and his earliest play? Whatever the cause it is 
at least a benefit that one may judge the book without 
risk of irritation at silly superlatives or personal puffs. 
Previously we had found in Mr. Phillips two useful 
qualities in a poet: a knack of contriving openings 
for fine speeches, born perhaps of his actor’s experience, 
and, in taking the openings, a certain power of moon- 


light music. His words have some sensuous savour, are © 


weighted, as it were, with a borrowed melancholy be- 
longing to passion at the second remove, just as his 
lyrics, good but bodiless, possess the ghost-like qualities 
of an extinct inspiration. These combined qualities 
reached their culmination in ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” 
where the considerable lyric qualities of ‘‘ Marpessa ” 
found a plausible dramatic setting. But as Theseus said 
of another great play, ‘‘ The best in this play are but 
shadows ; and the worst are no worse, if imagination 
amend them”. Mr. Stephen Phillips’ most wholly de- 
ceived admirer will find the thinness painfully manifest 
in ‘‘ The Sin of David”. Even if it were not too slight 
the play would be impossible on the stage: it has 
neither thesis nor climax. David's sin is translite- 
rated with wretched crudity into Puritan England 
and the altered conclusion, in which the rather morbid 
love of the David and Bathsheba is consecrated by the 


It also leaves an unpleasant taste. Nor can Mr. 
Phillips any longer respond valiantly to his openings. 
When the child dies, Miriam, the mother, searches 
her heart to know where she was to blame—a manifest 
chance for language. 


‘When was I wanting found? When for one instant ? 
What flash of absence, lightning of repose 
Is urged against me? Why I did behold 
And hear the coming hours approach like foes, 
The night a thief, the stars with poised spears, 
The sun like an incendiary rushed.” 


The first line is a consummate instance of bathos, 
the second an ill-timed effort at epigram, the accidental 
rhyme in the fourth jars, and the last three show an 
affected straining at literary passion, as much hostile to 
the spirit of stricken motherhood as the order of words in 
the first line or the association of words in the second. 
To relapse to the parallel with Pyramus and Thisbe. 
We are ‘‘weary of this moon; would he would 
change”. And indeed the proof of the waning is not 
far to seek. Mr. Phillips’ popularity as the peer of 
Dante—or was it Shakespeare ?—is in the last quarter. 

It is unlikely that- comic verse, the things in 
“Punch”, were in Arnold’s mind when he spoke of 
poetry as a criticism of life, but of all our living poets 
could any so well pass the criticism-of-life canon as 
Mr. Seaman? and he signs a poem in ‘ Punch” 
every week. It is surely not only better, but greatly 
higher work to exercise in Mr. Seaman’s manner 
this ‘faculty of comic perception” than to expand, 
for example in the manner of Mr. Phillips, into 
sensuous wash of words on nothing in particular. 
Why should a bad drama claim inspiration refused to 
cultured satire? Certainly Mr. Seaman’s ‘‘ Punch” 
verses endure republication because they are a criticism 
of life, spoken from a sensitive character. Put aside 
the metric art, in which Mr. Seaman has a rare skill, 


‘*The Sin of | 


and the verbal wit, we still find pleasure in the verse 
which hits folly hard whenever it comes across it. 
Mr. Seaman is usually praised for the unvarying 
kindness of his satire. We are not so sure; the com- 
mendation strikes us as neither quite true nor truly 
commendatory. If any ‘literary parasite” should 
take to himself the lines on ‘‘ Mr. Bertram Blighter”, 
he would not think them kind. 


‘* Cambridge has housed him at the ‘ Bull,’ 
And Oxford only at the ‘ Mitre,’ 
And so the praise is due in full 
To just himself—to Bertram Blighter.” 


If not ‘‘rabies” a sensitive disgust of very mordant 
quality ‘‘armavit iambos”’. Is ‘‘ Lipton Unlimited ” 
wholly kind ? 
‘* Mixed nature, like the versatile Phoenician, 
Blending with trade the instincts of a tar, 
You keep intact that mercantile tradition 
Which made us what we are!” 


The poem, with its climax, is an admirably trenchant 


_ Satire on the perversion of hero-worship in the public 


and the pursuit of knighthood, or more, in the individual. 
‘* Waterloo Nelson Binks M.P.” of ‘‘fine old Tory 
stock”, who always 


‘** Ascribed the comments of alien powers 
To natural envy of gifts like ours.” 


is a delightful type of the ‘‘ stalwart sheep” in the 
House. The literary criticism is almost as good as the 
personal. The best example perhaps is the translation 
of Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Pay, pay, pay ” into Austinese. 


‘* What boots it though he left his licensed sire 
’Twixt Wapping barmaids serving Bacchic fire ? 
With claims of wife or wench ’tis Alfred’s hope 
To see your cornucopias cope, cope, cope.” 


The ‘‘ Wapping barmaids” is a jest of the old type ; 
‘but we mark in Mr. Seaman a tendency to develop into 
satire ; and seldom have satirists been more needed or 


_harder to find. Nor should a satirist, even if he helps 
to edit ‘‘ the kindest paper in Christendom”’, be careful 
consciousness of the man’s crime and their joint | 
wretchedness, is wholly repellent to the dramatic sense. | 


to be too kind. 
Mr. Thorley’s pamphlet of verse, containing scarcely 


_more than thirty pages, ‘‘printed for the author”, 


seems worth more attention than the greater part of 


_ the more impressive volumes which authors, as a rule, 


print for themselves. 
imitative. 


| harsh breaks in fine swinging cadences. 
| throughout, something is said; and, almost through- 


It is very unequal and very 
The first piece echoes Keats, in ‘‘ La Belle 
Dame sans Merci”’ ; the third Tennyson, in ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall”; the sixth, eighth, and others echo Swinburne, 
while ‘‘ The Song of the Moderns” is like a parody of 
Swinburne by Mr. Kipling. Words like ‘‘ acidulent ” 
are brought into Swinburnian rhythms, and there are 
But, almost 


out, something is sung. There is a genuine command 
of metre, though that command is for the present ex- 
ercised on metres which have not been moulded into a 
personal form ; and there is a sense of the beauty or 
natural aspects and of growing things, which is the 
most promising part of the book. Take this stanza 
from an unequal, but strikingly imagined and power- 
fully written ‘‘ Gipsies’ Lament ” : 


‘* And now like a mill-wheel we're climbing in vain an 

invisible stair: 

The sails go round; from sky to ground they rake 
the barren air. 

The winds have called; the frost has galled ; the 
rains have stabbed and kist, 

And swung us forth, from south to north, as we were 
human grist”’. 


Take, also, from the six little poems called ‘‘ Child 
Thoughts”, among which choice is difficult, the poem 
called 
Or THE NIGHT. 
The stars they are like blossoms 
And night is heaven’s spring ; 
The angels deck their bosoms, 
And circle as they sing. 
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For maypole they’ve the moon, 

And breezes make the tune ; 

They've silver for their shoon, 
And stars on every wing. 


But when above are clouds, 
Then all the heaven’s a sea; 
The stars are ships, whose shrouds 
All flutter drearily ; 
The moon’s their port of sail, 
That beckons thro’ the gale, 
With docks of silver mail, 
And lamps along the quay ”. 


If the writer of these stanzas is a young man, who is 
now publishing his first book, he should do something. 


THE FREE TRADER DISGUISED. 


** Modern Tariff History.”” By Percy Ashley. Preface by 
R. B. Haldane. London: Murray. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 
Work and Wages.” By Sydney J. Chapman. Intro- 
duction by Lord Brassey. Part I.: Foreign 
Competition. London: Longmans. 1904. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Bo these books assert that they are written with © 
only oblique reference to the tariff controversy in 
Great Britain. They are not written in a controversial 
spirit it is said: and this must be granted. Yet both 
are written with the sub-assumption which appears 
plainly enough that their subject matter points to the 
conclusion in the one case that the tariff history of 
foreign countries, and in the other the comparison 
between the efficiency of our labour and capital with 
that of our commercial and manufacturing rivals, 
furnishes no argument for any alteration on our part 
of the system of free trade. As this is more obviously 
the case with Mr. Percy Ashley’s book than with Pro- | 
fessor Chapman’s it is desirable to prevent a misunder- 
standing which may arise from similarity of names. 
Mr. Percy Ashley is a Lecturer at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science in the University 
of London and is therefore not Professor Ashley the 
well-known Professor of the University of Birming- 
ham who holds quite opposite views. As to the other 
book, we may account for the introduction by Lord 
Brassey by saying that the author’s aim is to bring up 
to the present day the standard works of Lord Brassey 
on ‘‘Work and Wages” and ‘ Foreign Work and 
English Wages”. 

It appears that Mr. Haldane and Mr. Ashley have 
studied the foreign tariff history together and it is thus 
part of the intellectual processes by which Mr. Haldane 
has arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘ our loose-jointed 
Empire, loose-jointed in area and in constitution alike, 
cannot be brought within an economic ring fence such 
as the geographical conditions of Germany and the 
United States have made possible”. The economic 
and political conditions of Germany, the United States 
and France, says Mr. Haldane, are so different from 
those of Great Britain that their adopting protec- | 
tion with mingled economic and political objects can 
be no argument for our pursuing similar objects by 
means of a tariff of our own. But he overlooks the | 
other consideration that, although these nations are as | 
different in every respect from each other as we are | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


from them, they all at least agree in one thing; in 
adopting practically the same kind of tariff system. 
If we are to be debarred from citing these examples 
in our favour we have at least the retort that they 
cannot be used against us. How can he claim to use | 
his material in his own favour when he states de- 
finitely that ‘‘The problem for Great Britain began to | 
display itself as highly complex and full of ramifica- | 
tions, a problem on which the analogy of these countries 
with different political and geographical conditions © 
could at best throw a dim light”? This would reduce 
Mr. Ashley’s work to a very low value and suggest a 
great deal of wasted labour in a book of three hundred 
and fifty pages every one of which is packed full of 
the very unexhilarating detail of which a book about 
tariffs must be composed. We admire the industry 
and patience which Mr. Ashley has devoted to his task ; 
and we wonder as we read his minute account of tariff | 


manipulations at the extraordinary amount of labour. 


and skill which has been devoted to making tariffs and 
treaties. 

A great part of the contents of the book might have 
been dispensed with to the advantage of the broad 


effect which it was intended to produce. We can say . 


this as we do not admit Mr. Haldane’s curious criti- 
cism that the history must be quite negative. There 
seems to us a good deal that is positive enough in the 
chapters on ‘‘ The Attitude of the Economists” and 
**Recent Economic Discussion in Germany”. They 
show on what grounds the tariff system has been 
adopted and how free trade fell into disrepute. Mr. 
Haldane quotes the German economists as saying im- 
patiently ‘‘ We know all about Adam Smith”. Because 
they didthey refused to consider national problems wholly 
from his standpoint. They had the courage to accept 
whatever price there might be to pay for giving up free 
trade. It is part of Mr. Ashley’s plan to bring out 
strongly what this price has been ; but after many years’ 
experience it still remains true that the greater part of 


| the economists are not prepared to advocate the weaken- 
ing of the tariff. They may recognise for example the 
| subjection of officials to pressure from the capitalists ; 
| but that is part of the price which they pay cheerfully. 
The days of the ‘‘ educative tariff” they may admit are. 
_ past ; but none the less they are in favour of it when it 


has become something more than educative ; and the 


| retention of the tariff is accounted for by them on other 


grounds than those of the ‘selfish interests”, which 
may be supposed to be in favour of it from less pure 
motives. But Mr. Haldane’s personal objections to con- 
sidering tariff reform as an instrument to be applied 
to imperial questions are prompted by his sense of 
the difference between German problems and our 


' own. This seems to him sufficient for regarding the 
_whole question as one merely of the relative advan- 


tages of protection and free trade on simply eco- 
nomic grounds. He gives the go-by to any question 
but this. When he finds evidence of prosperity under 
the tariff he remarks complacently ‘‘ It would probably 


have been better under free trade’’. This is as feeble 


as it is unconvincing and irritating. 

Tariff history itself leaves the question between free 
trade and protection undetermined. The impressive 
fact about it is that tariffs have been adopted in every 
instance by diverse nations with a conscious aim at a 
national policy: that they have been found to have 
attained this aim more definitely than can often be said 
of legislative measures: and that the greater body of 
instructed opinion in each country, eliminating ‘‘ selfish 
interests”, is still prepared to contend for their reten- 
tion. Thismuch Mr. Ashley’s book shows indisputably 
after alt allowances have been made for inevitable draw- 
backs. Only to this extent should we quote the book 
as favouring the contention for reconsidering our trade: 
system with the motives and objects which other nations 
have had; but we should deny altogether that it fur- 
nishes any arguments against it. Mr. Haldane’s 


_ authority and arguments may count for something but 


they are not reinforced by his colleague’s Tariff History. 
We already knew what his ideas of ‘‘ statesmanship” 
were in the government of the empire. He cannot give 
up free trade, and ‘‘ bargains ” are perilous. The Tariff 
History is irrelevant both to the wisdom of the first 
view and to the truth of the second. 

Mr. Haldane plays his familiar tune about the com- 
petition of foreign rivals being met by better methods. 
and more scientific education. ‘‘ No tariff can keep 
out that quality which is the key to quantity.” That 
is a very smart sentence; but let us hear Lord 
Brassey’s Introduction: ‘‘ We have passed in review 
all our leading industries and have found that British 
workmen are second to none. If we have been ex-. 
cluded from foreign markets it has been due, not to 
the inefficiency of our workmen, but to tariffs imposed 


_ through dread of British competition. Their protec-- 


tionist policy is a tribute paid by foreign competitors 
to the sterling merits of our workers and to the able 
direction and administration of our industries.” This 
is no doubt a rough way of stating the results 


of the elaborate study by Professor Chapman of - 


labour and production conditions in all Euro- 
pean countries. Advantages against disadvantages, 
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skill of one kind against skill of another, supe-— 
riority in this as contrasted with inferiority in that | 
have to be balanced as Professor Chapman does with | 


a result which appears not a little inconclusive at times; 
but we have read enough of the book to believe that 
Professor Chapman would not disagree with Lord 
Brassey’s general statement. What does it amount 


to then but to saying that what is restricting our trade | 


is the tariffs, and tariffs only, of foreign countries? Of 


course it does not follow that Lord Brassey and Pro- | 


fessor Chapman are therefore logically bound to admit 
that the only remedy is to throw overboard our free 
trade ; but their story obviously is very different from 
Mr. Haldane’s ; which is Keep up quality and quantity 
will follow. Theirs is We have kept up quality but 
quantity has not followed. Professor Chapman’s book 
deals with the technical side of labour and production 
and is a storehouse of information valuable to business 
men. 
and quoted in future by professors of political economy 
and writers as were Lord Brassey’s own earlier 
volumes ; and a writer on such subjects could hardly 
desire a more satisfactory recognition of his labours. 
The controversial points are very few and Professor 
Chapman avoids as far as possible specific reference to 
the fiscal controversy. His remarks about ‘‘dumping” 
are probably those which would be most questioned by 
tariff reformers as he minimises its effects. But there 
is one point which we should like to bring out, as it re- 
lates to an argument often used, that protection, say in 
America, makes production dearer and hence gives usa 
better chance in competition. On page 178 Professor 
Chapman says “‘It might be thought that the cost of 
production in the United States would be raised by the 
higher charges which must be incurred there under the 
head of fixed capital. In spite of the fact that cotton 
machinery as a rule costs fifty to sixty per cent. more 
than in England—indeed some English machinery, the 
forty-five per cent. tariff notwithstanding, is to be met 
with in the United States—a fully equipped mill costs 
little more than in England”. 
simple a matter as free traders think it is. 


TIME-HONOURED LANCASTER. 


*‘John of Gaunt.”” By Sydney Armitage-Smith. London: 
‘Constable. 1904. 18s. net. 


ba the fourteenth century John of Gaunt occupies a 

place analogous to that of Warwick in the fifteenth. 
it must of course be admitted that the founder of the 
Lancastrian line has the reputation of a reactionary 
while modern apologists have detected traces of en- 
lightenment in the political conduct of the Kingmaker. 
Warwick devoted himself entirely to the politics of his 
own nation and would never have succumbed to the 
fantastic ambition which quartered the royal arms of 
Leon and Castile on the shield of Lancaster. Warwick 
was popular with the middle classes whose interests he 
at least affected to consult, while Gaunt was equally de- 
testable to the Third Estate and to the unenfranchised 
villeins. But these differences are superficial and the 
outcome of circumstances. Warwick might well have 


aspired to a foreign throne if chance had thrown in his | 


We have no doubt it will be as often referred to | 


' art and letters when the opportunity occurred. 


So that this is not so | 


vincing, advocate. Mr. Armitage-Smith, following in 
the footsteps of his master, has undertaken the defence 
of Gaunt. Of the two writers the pupil has worked 
upon the larger scale and utilised the larger store of 
materials; he bases his narrative upon the original 
authorities, not even neglecting the chroniclers of 
Portugal and Spain, and he has utilised the unpublished 
records of the Duchy of Lancaster as material for a 
detailed and interesting account of the economy of a 
great feudal property. But he adds little to the 
general case which Mr. Oman has already stated for 
the English aristocracy at this stage of their exist- 
ence when they had become a nobility of the Court 
rather than of the camp, had lost feudal power while 
preserving territorial influence, and had ceased to be 
useful without ceasing to be dangerous. Both writers 
insist that the English magnate had other and more 
picturesque occupations than those of which political 
history takes note; that he made a splendid appearance 
in festivals and pageants of all descriptions; that 
he was sedulous in the administration of his lands ; 
that he showed a reasonable proficiency in chivalrous 
accomplishments, and that he was a liberal patron of 
All this 
may be conceded without admitting that history has 
misjudged the political tendencies of the class, and if 
Mr. Armitage-Smith had no more to say than this it 
would not be worth while to notice his book. But he 
is more interesting when he discusses the specific 
charges against John of Gaunt. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the conduct of the Duke in his later years 
was free from serious reproach. But between the years 
1371 and 1377 he appears in the standard histories as the 
leader of a nefarious clique which aimed at monopolis- 
ing the Government and possibly at excluding Richard 
from the succession. As Mr. Armitage-Smith points 
out, the worst charges relating to this period come 
from writers who are violently anti-Lancastrian. 
He believes that the Duke was driven into political 
malpractices by the violence of the Good Parliament of 
1376, and that his worst intrigues were prompted not 
by designs upon the Crown, but by a desire to defend 
his father and his nephew from the unwarrantable 
encroachments of the Third Estate. There is a weak 
point in the exculpation. We are not told how it was 
that the Duke, on the hypothesis which we are asked 
to accept, had provoked a tempest of indignation 
against himself; and if the hostile chroniclers are lying 
they lie with circumstance and method. It is hard to 
believe him wholly disinterested ; but it is obvious that 
he was unjustly criticised on many points of detail, and 


_we shall be surprised if Mr. Armitage-Smith has not 


succeeded in modifying to a considerable extent the 
accepted view of the Duke’s conduct. 


NOVELS. 
‘*Atoms of Empire.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. London : 
Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Hyne would confer a boon upon his readers if he 


_ could forget that West African rivers smell like crushed 


way the daughter of a Pedro the Cruel; the Duke of | 
| of modern London ablaze in a spell of intense frost is 


Lancaster found it expedient, on at least one great 
occasion in his life, to support the popular cause and 


could have allied himself, if need be, with the House of | 


Commons as easily as with the heretical Wycliffe. 
Gaunt and Warwick were essentially of the same 
mould, alike in training and alike in disposition. Both 
had the imperious will, the narrow mind, the grasp- 
ing ambition of the territorial magnate; in both an 
essential sordidness of nature was disguised by a 
veneer of chivalrous accomplishments; and in both 
we discern that conflict of egoism with feudal honour 
which is so characteristic of the later middle ages. 
They were neither able nor unscrupulous enough to 
attain greatness by their own efforts; it was the 
prestige due to wealth and rank, rather than any 
solid qualities of intellect or character, which enabled 
them to treat as equals with their own and foreign 
sovereigns. Yet both have their admirers. Warwick 


dong ago found in Mr. Oman a brilliant, if not a con- 


marigolds, or could at least omit to mention the fact now 
and then ; but most of the sixteen stories in the present 
volume are brisk and readable, while the grim vision 


rather impressive. So many writers nowadays range 
over the whole world for their material that it is im- 
possible to remember which of them first hits upon a 
theme, but we may be allowed to say that the idea of 
‘* The Lizard”—a prehistoric monster found alive in a 
cave—has been utilised lately by Mr. John Oxenham, 
while Mr. Hyne’s mummy story has a flavour of one 
of Sir Conan Doyle’s efforts. Mr. Hyne has obviously 


_ not imitated his rivals, and would probably have found 


other themes if he had happened to read their books. 


| There really ought to be a patent office for the record 


of sensational subjects for short stories: as it is, half 
a dozen industrious workmen are constantly clashing 


_ with each other. Mr. Hyne’s knowledge of West Africa 


| 
| 


enables him to write a very effective satire—the first 
episode in the book—on little wars of expansion, and 
he is distinctly amusing in his account of a mail-train 
robbery in the United States. , 


| | 
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** The Tiger of Muscovy.” By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Longmans. 1904. 6s. 


We fancy that Ivan the Terrible—or Ivan the 


| 


Respectable, as a recent biographer has it—was alike | 


a more improper and a less monotonous person than 
Mr. Whishaw's portrait suggests. There is a certain 
air of comic opera about a Tsar who perpetually prods 


DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


The Baltic fleet provides both the “ Fortnightly” and the 
“ National” with excellent opening articles: in the “ Fort- 
nightly ” Mr. Archibald Hurd draws the moral from the North 
Sea tragedy that British naval preparedness has saved us from 
war with Russia. He reminds his readers of what happened 


| in 1879 and 1885 when it seemed that hostilities could not be 


his courtiers with his iron-tipped staff. But Mr. | 


Whishaw makes a brisk story out of the adventures 
of an English lady who volunteers to go to Moscow 
when Lady Mary Hastings declines the honour of the 
Tsar's hand, and the general accuracy of the local 
colour is not allowed to spoil the narrative. The ad- 
venturous lady is attended by a faithful squire whom 
she flouts unmercifully, but whose presence is very 
useful later on. 


Amy Romalyn, who passes through the perils of the 
tiger’s den with more luck than she quite deserves, 
since she is by no means a conventional Christian 
martyr. Her staunch if uncouth swain has lively ex- 
periences in Russia, and there is a good fight towards 
the end. The book is spirited if undistinguished. 


** Amanda Penfold and other Stories.” By Mrs. Evans- 
Gordon. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1904. 6s. 
The first of these three stories strikes a note of 
tragedy somewhat too high for the writer's power: a 


Ivan would hardly have allowed a chit | 
of a girl to play fast and loose in the style of Mistress | 


averted. The nation was thrown into a turmoil in the first 
case, and in the second Mr. Gladstone hastily demanded a 
vote of credit of £11,000,000. The country was not prepared 
for war and Admiral Colomb described the squadron gathered 
at Portland as “a menagerie of unruly and curiously assorted 
ships”. There is a note of exaggeration in this perhaps, but 
the fact remains that Mr. Hurd has very good grounds for 
suggesting that the different effect created by the consciousness 
of naval readiness is an object lesson in national insurance. 
“It is a frequent error”, says Mr. Hurd, “to speak of the 
British navy as though its whole duty were to make war. Its 
essential function is to preserve peace by being prepared for 
war”. In the “National Review” Mr. H. W. Wilson deals 
with the composition, the voyage and the chances of the Baltic 
fleet, incidentally criticising the action of the British Govern- 
ment after the outrage aad in the capacity alike of neutral and 
ally. He thinks the weakness of British policy will encourage 
Russia to infringe British neutrality in remote British posses- 
sions to the detriment of Japan. There is little doubt about 
the ability of the Russian fleet to get to the Far East if neutrals 


) are not ready to enforce their neutrality, he says. Practically 


groom married to an inconstant gipsy girl follows the | 


example of Porphyria’s lover in Browning’s poem. 
Next comes a delicate study, that must be labelled as a 
ghost story, which leaves the reader with a vague 
sense of disappointment. But in ‘‘ Juliet Hepburne” 
Mrs. Evans-Gordon wins the success which eluded her 
in the other stories. Here the heroine passes half 
unthinkingly into an engagement with an affected prig, 
realises too late what love is, and is drawn by a fatetul 
chance from out the perplexities which life would have 
woven around her. The author has a quiet humour, 
and this gift it is that carries her safely along the path 


the issue of the war hangs upon two factors. “The first and 
most important of these is the attitude of the neutrals to 
Admiral Rojdestvensky’s formidable fleet ; the second is the 
destruction by the Japanese of the Russian warships in Port 
Arthur. If neutrals do their duty, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the Baltic Fleet can reach the Far East. If they do 
not, and if the Port Arthur ships are destroyed, the Baltic 
Fleet will even so probably return to Europe and not risk a 
collision with Admiral Togo. But if the two factors prove 
unfavourable to Japan, then the approach of the Baltic Fleet 
may prove the most serious menace conceivable to our ally.” 


_ Another article in the “ Fortnightly” on Anglo-Russian rela- 


on which so many would-be tragedians stumble. She | 


understands the south-country rustic, and she has a 
sense of style. The book gives a welcome relief, slight 
though its texture may be, from the melodrama and 
claptrap of ordinary fiction. 


**Miss Brent of Mead.” By Christabel R. Coleridge. 
London : Isbister. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Piffard has contributed eight drawings to Miss 
Coleridge’s novel, each of which depicts two people of 
whom one regards the other with a bewilderment hardly 
justified by the text. There is, it is true, an unexpected 


dénoiment, but for the most part the story runs | 


placidly. 
wicked and disinherited father to have died in her 
infancy, whereas—but we need not summarise the plot. 
The author has considerable power of sketching femi- 
nine character, but her men tend to be sticks—to use 


_the metaphor appropriately suggested by amateur 


theatricals—whether they be Socialist or Bohemian, 
virtuous or wicked. There is a half-sister with a strong 
spice of diablerie of whom we covet more than we are 
allowed : the introduction to county society of a maiden 


Miss Brent, the owner of Mead, believes her | 


whose tender years were spent as a model on the Con- | 
tinent would have been worth development, but the | 


marriage-bells ring for the good young couple before 
the sprightly Gerda has had time to show her mettle. 
It is a pleasant story, and Miss Coleridge has a way of 
delineating gentlewomen quite out of the reach of more 
sensational writers. 


“*Capricious Caroline.” By E. Maria  Albanesi. 


London: Methuen. 1904. 6s. 


Essentially a woman’s book for women, ‘‘ Capricious 
Caroline” has a peculiarly feminine charm, suggesting 
a delightful personality in the author. The characters 
of the fascinating and lovable but worthless Camilla, 
the excellent Mrs. Brenton, and the really admirable 
Caroline are finely differentiated, and the mutual 
affection and loyalty of the three friends are described 
with a woman’s true appreciation of the finer qualities 
of the feminine nature. Camilla’s children are delight- 
ful little beings, and the atmospheres of drawing-room 
and of nursery are conveyed with skill and refinement. 


tions is by Mr. Arnold White: he attacks “the irresponsible 
syndicate” of unreasoning Anglophobes, the Grand Dukes, 
who* govern Russia. The Grand Dukes are not impressed 
“with a sense of John Bull’s ‘ferocious pride”. While the 
Grand Dukes regard England with contempt, according to Mr. 
Arnold White, Germany is anxious to embroil England and 
Russia in order that she may secure Holland. He sums up: 
“ The expedition to Thibet exasperated the Grand Dukes. The 
expedition to Seistan and the Kej Valley may precipitate a 
breach. Next year Indian affairs will be at boiling point and 
by that time the German Emperor will probably have gained 
the right of interference in Asiatic affairs by Papal license 
through the Concordat renounced by France. The question of 
peace is in the hands of the Jews, the Kaiser, and the Grand 
Dukes. It does not rest with England.” Mr. Sidney Low’s 
article in the “ Nineteenth Century” on President Roosevelt's 
opportunities, and Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s in the “ Fort- 
nightly” on the “ Awakening of Afghanistan” both show how 
the interest in the war permeates all countries east or west. 
In Afghanistan the Amir has established runners between 
the Khyber and Kabul to keep him informed of the progress 
of the contest, and has in open durbar impressed its lessons on 
his people. The incident is significant as showing the effect an 
Russian prestige in Asia of her disasters in Manchuria. Mr. 
Low makes a striking point in his discussion of American 
action and British views in regard to the war. “Our tradi- 
tional policy” he says “is to vindicate the claims of the mari- 
time belligerent to do very much as he pleases, or as he can. 
So we have felt a little awkwardness in explaining to Russia 
that these examinations, and overhaulings, and visitations, and 
condemnations, though we practised them ourselves in- 
dustriously in the days of sailing frigates and corvettes, are no 
longer tolerable. The opportunity of performing this service 
to civilised humanity lies with the United States ; and it seems 
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Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. “ROPER ; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


‘UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY.. 


| Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


FIRE. FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIFE... 
Total Assets... 24,271,725 
Annual Revenue... 21,077,751 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information can be - 
obtained at the Head Office, 


81 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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that President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State do not. pro- 


pose to miss it.” 
That Germany is the enemy is still the note of the “ National ” 


which devotes an article this month to the German press. The | 


leading German papers we are assured invariably reflect the 
official view. “In foreign policy the German press is never 
independent though frequently entirely divorced from public 
opinion. It is the weathercock of German diplomacy and its 
hostility to England may be taken as proof of the hostility of 
the Government itself.” 


Against this view may be set the | 


authoritative statement to which we drew attention last week | 
of Count von Biilow given by Mr. J. L. Bashford in the | 


“ Nineteenth Century ”. 


Whilst the “ National” complains of | 


the German press, Count von Biilow complains of the British | 


press. 


“A good deal of hostility towards Germany seems to | 


influence the writing of a number of your compatriots—which I | 


sincerely regret ”, 
it seems to me as if a certain school of your publicists looks 


said the Count, “ and I am bound to say that | 


upon a paper-war against Germany as the main object of its | 
life. Surely our mutual interests would be better served if these 


writers were to try to extinguish, instead of to foment, ill-feeling | 


between Germany and England”. Count von Biilow’s em- 
phatic disclaimer of hostility towards Great Britain is echoed 
by Professor Paulsen in the “ Contemporary”. He regards as 
the product of a crazy imagination any idea that “the German 
people is longing for a war with England ; that, if a war broke 
out between Russia and England, it would place itself of its 
own free choice on the side of Russia; that it would itself, in 
alliance with Russia and France, help to bring on such a war. 
Quite a different picture of the future hovers before the minds 
of a great majority of the German people. They see their 
nation side by side with the other great nations of the Germanic 
race, the English and the North Americans, advancing towards 
that leadership of the civilised world which is the destiny of 
their race”—which is precisely what the German Chancellor 
says. 


The political articles in the reviews are all Radical. In the 
“Monthly Review” Mr. Leonard Courtney declares that 
Parliamentary authority and Parliamentary energy are declining 
and the nation is suffering in consequence. He thinks it would 
be a pitiful contrast to go step by step through a comparison of 


the Parliament of the mid-nineteenth century and Parliament | 


as it appears at the opening of the twentieth century. 
“Contemporary ” Mr. John Ellis M.P. deplores the departures 


In the | 


made by Mr. Balfour from the traditions and practice of his | 


predecessors. The main count in Mr. Ellis’ indictment seems 
to be the habitual resort to the closure—a matter in which Mr. 
Balfour has certainly not departed from Radical traditions. It 
is Mr. Ellis’ contention that it is hard to acquit Mr. Balfour at 
times of a deliberate want of frankness with the House at large. 
The “ Independent” devotes no fewer than three articles out of 
ten to agriculture the dominating idea being legislation and 
taxation which will result in the crushing out of the landlords. 
Mr. F. A. Channing M.P. attempts to draw up a construc- 
tive policy based on the experience of Denmark in the direction 


To H.M. THE KING. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHISK 


To HRH. tHe. PRINCE of WALES. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


ED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


_ In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 


of the reform of land tenure and the encouragement of the | 


largest number of capable men to throw their energies and re- 
sources into the working of the soil. An article which will 
attract considerable attention in clubland and political circles 
is Mr. W. J. Fisher’s account in the “ Monthly Review ” 
Liberal clubs and their party work. He criticises the Liberal 


of the © 


clubs as political instruments just as recently he criticised the | 


Liberal press. The preponderance in numbers is not so great 
but the effectiveness of their organisation is vastly superior. 


The Eighty Club appears to be the only effective fighting force — 


among the Liberal clubs of London. From “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” this month we miss the usual vigorous political 
article its place being taken by an article on the “ Churches 
and the Law” by the very Rev. William Mair. 


Lady Priestley contributes to the “ Nineteenth Century ” an 
intensely interesting account of what the French doctors saw 
during their visit tothe London hospitals. Mr. W. Teignmouth 
Shore in the “ Fortnightly ”, writing as the editor of a literary 
weekly, deplores the fact that the literary future of England has 
come to be very much a trade question. Publishers of high- 
class books and magazines he says bitterly complain that times 
were never so bad as they are now. Providers of the cheap 
and meretricious thrive. 
to a great extent upon reviews in those journals to which book- 
lovers look for sound criticism”, and we would add it is un- 
fortunate that so many journals which enjoy the reputation 
“play up” to the publisher of poor books for the sake of an 

advertisement revenue. 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


POLLO THEATRE. 


LowEN FELD. 
Epwarpes’ SEASON. 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from rr tills. ALFrep Butt, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


Sole Proprietor, HENRY 
Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEorGcE 
Every Evening at 8.15.5 VERONIQUE. Matinée 


_ BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


“The sale of good literature depends | 


If the future of English literature is a 


rade question, it is so largely because what is called criticism | 


has become so too. An article in the “ Monthly” on “ Eliza- 
bethan Crime Plays” by Mr. J. Slingsby Roberts describes the 
leading features of two plays based on Holinshed’s and Stowe’s 
Chronicles, and affords an opportunity of studying the difference 


in the genre of popular tragedy in the sixteenth and twen- | 


tieth centuries. 


For this Week's Books see page 740. 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com + and General Advertising. ‘Advice, ‘ 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANAGER’S REPORT for October 1904. 
Total Yield in =~ gold from all sources + 5)523°456 ozs. 
T Yield in fine gold from all sources, per ton milled 13°51 dwts. 


basis of 8,400 Tons Milled 


“Cost. Cost per Ton. 

£sd. 
To Mining 5,985.12 5 11% 3'018 
Development ‘Redemption oe 240 0 0 2 
Crushing and ee te 852 14 2 0°363 
Milli ee ee ee 1,298 2 9 3 
Cyanidi Sands .. oe eo ee g5s0 6 10 2 3°553 
Slimes .. oe 43411 1 Oo 
Sundry Head Office Expenses 305 12 6 °o o 8'732 
10,666 19 8 497% 
Profit 12,592 14 10 I 9 11°792 
23.259 14 215 4°563 
Value. Value per Ton. 

Mill ee es 249375 17 7 114 2°939 
Cyani 8,883 16 rr 3824 
23,259 14 6 4°563 
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PIANOLA-PLAYING. 


Nowapays the piano is as much an essential 
feature of the home as the drawing-room fur- 
niture, and to-day many thousands of families 
are deriving more enjoyment from their pianos 
than at any other period since the instrument | 
was invented. The explanation of this lies 
in the fact that these families possess Pianolas, | 
and through them are becoming acquainted 


| 
| 


Pianola’s expression devices are just as effective 
in imbuing the music with the performer's 
understanding and sympathy as the finger-tips 
of the virtuoso. 

There are three expression levers: the 
tempo lever, the accent lever, and the sustain- 
ing lever. As the names imply, the tempo 
lever controls the changes of time, and the 


with music of every kind, and are learning sustaining lever the sustaining or loud pedal of 


how much music means as a part of everyday © 
life. 


the piano. The accent lever is, perhaps, the 
most valuable, as it governs all changes from 


To play the piano well three things are | soft to loud, and also enables the performer to 
necessary : technical skill, understanding, and | accent individual notes of chords as may be 


sympathy ; and the first of these is the great 


stumbling-block that bars the way to piano-— 
playing becoming a universal accomplishment. | 


Technique is the purely mechanical part of | 
piano-playing, the digital dexterity which can. 
| piano-player. 


be acquired only at a cost of years of practice, 


and has to be maintained by still further | 
endorsed by almost every pianist and musician 


practice. Few people, unless they intend to 
devote themselves to the profession of music, 


can afford the time necessary to keep their | 
technique up to any very high standard ; hence | 
the number of those who play only a little, and | 
the still greater number of those who used to | 12,000 different compositions, all of which are 
play, but have not had time to practise, and | available through our Music Circulating Library. 
consequently have forgotten what little they | This vast number includes music of all times 


once knew. 

The Pianola eliminates technical difficulties. 
It possesses all the key-striking ability necessary 
to execute the most difficult composition known. 
Placed in front of the piano, so that its sixty- 


desired ; further, it enables him to subdue the 
accompaniment in either treble or bass. The 
effectiveness and easiness of operation of these 
expression levers make the Pianola infinitely 
more artistic in its playing than any other 
A significant fact is that the 
Pianola is the only instrument of its kind 


of any consequence. Not only that, but men 
like Paderewski, Hoffmann, and Rosenthal own 
Pianolas and use them in their studies. 

The répertoire of the Pianola exceeds 


and countries, and of every kind, from the 


greatest classic to the latest popular musical 


comedy. 


Familiarity with all kinds of com- 
positions gained through actually playing them 


_is the best kind of musical education,” and can 


five ‘fingers’ rest over the keys, and with the - 


necessary music-rolls at hand, it enables you 
to play every kind of music without once 


sounding a wrong note, and, in addition, the | 


performer guides the playing, controls the force © 


with which the keys are struck, directs the 


tempo, and in general interprets the music 


according to his own ideas of its meaning. 


Pianola-playing is a most fascinating occu- | 


pation, and is as much real playing as when a 
first-rate pianist performs by hand. The pianist 
may make mistakes, the Pianola cannot, and the 


be had only in one way—by possessing a 
Pianola. Should you care to have further 
particulars of the Pianola, please fill up the 
form annexed and send it to us by post. 


A. D. 


Please send me further particulars of the 


Pianola. 


Name 
Address 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO,, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 135, 136, & 137 New Bond Street, London, W. 
739 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK. 
ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 
. FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-Colour Sketches. By A. H. Hatta 
Murray. With Text by H. W. Nevinson and Montcomery CARMICHAEL. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net. Also an edition of 150 copies on large paper, contain- 
ing the Plates printed before those of the ordinary Edition. 42s. net. 

Hallam Murray's magnificent sketch-book.”—Court Journal. 
“The book is altogether a notable one." —Westminster Gazette. 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. By 


MICHAEL MacDONAGH, Author of ‘‘ Daniel O'Connell, the Irish Tribune.” 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


A very remarkable Series of Letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hardwicke, 
giving i inner history of the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and the cause 
whic to it. 


“* An exteedingly interesting miscellany."—Standard. 


A CHEAP EDITION. Square demy 8vo. 6s. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. By Henry 


W. NEVINSON, Author of “‘ The Plea of Pan.” 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
With 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Photogravure Illustrations. In 9 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. 
THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


| 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 

George Romney (Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower). Duckworth. 
£3 35. net. 

-” Papers of the British School at Rome”, Vol. II. : Sixteenth-Century 
Drawings of Roman Buildings (T. Ashby jnr.). Macmillan. 
30s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Life of Hugh Price Hughes (by his Daughter). 
Stoughton. 12s. 

The Life and Times of Sir Richard Southey, K.C.M.G. Xc. (Hon. 
Alex. Wilmot). Sampson Low. 


Hodder and 


FICTION 
David the Captain (Arthur S. Way). Macmillan. 6s. 
Vivian Harcourt’s Secret (Baroness Oesterreicher). Jarrold. 35, 6d. 
Ombra the Mystery (Frederick Graves). Edinburgh: Morton. 6s. 
Dear Fatherland (ex-Lieutenant Bilse). Lane. 6s. 
The King’s Scarlet (Horace Wyndham). Brown, Langham. 6s. 
A Prince of the People (Major Philip Trevor). Isbister. 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


| Fishes, Ascidians Xc. (S. F. Harmer, W. A. Herdman, T. W. Bridge» 


_ The Poetical Works of John Milton (David Masson). 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, — 


and for many years ne the original. Library Editions of the earlier works have 
been completely out of print. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
TALES OF A POULTRY FARM. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, Author of “‘ Among the Farmyard People,” &c. 
Illustrated by Gorpox. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN CHILD LIFE. 
SUN-BABIES. By Cornezia Sorapyi. 


With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Mr. Murray's lilustrated Christmas List is now ready, and may be 
had post-free on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


DE LA MORE PRESS. 
‘The Centenary Edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Earlier Novels. 

Edited by LUCIEN WOLF Dipiomaricus ”). 


‘With elaborate Biographical Introduction to each novel, which are to be issued in 
the original order of publication. 


NOW READY, 


VIVIAN GREY. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net each. 

With an Introduction which covers the whole of Disraelh’s Life uo to 1827, the 
treatment beng fuller than has ever before been attempted. The sketch of the 
‘family history of the Disraelis will be found full of new facts of great interest. In 

e appendices are discussed the various keys to ‘ Vivian Grey,” which is annotated 
and indexed, thé latter being a new feature in novels. 

The text is taken from tne first edition, that known to the modern generation 
being much curtailed and altered. There are four illustrations, a winiature of young 
Disraeli, a photogravure of a bust of Mrs. Sara Austen, and two drawings bv Mr. 
Herbert Railton of the birthplace and the house in which “ Vivian Grey” was 
written. 


TWO QUEENSLANDERS AND THEIR 
FRIENDS. 
By FRANCES CAMPBELL. A grapbi d erfully written description of 
pathetic and humorous scenes in the life roe Tittle children ho tack, 
Reprinted from the Hi estminster Gazette. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mr, Clement SHorter in the 7atler says: The most original and faithful 
description of the ways and workings of children that has been given to the public 


~since Kipling wrote ‘ Punch Baba’ and ‘ Wee Willie Winkie.’ ” 


Just Published. 3s. 6d. net. 


SEA-THRIFT: a Fairy Tale of the Seaside. 


By DOLLIE RADFORD. With Illustrations and Frontispiece and coloured 
cover design by Gertrupe M. Braptey. 

_ The Guardian says: “‘ For a very pretty volume, nicely got up, and gracefully 

‘illustrated, commend us to ‘ Sea-Thrift.’” 


SOME DAINTY CALENDARS. 


‘THE “NELSON CALENDAR. Specially devised for the Centenary 


Igar, 1905 


; ng Naval Events for every day in the year. With 
12 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘THE DANTE CALENDAR. With selected es for every 
from Dante's Works. Illustrated by BLAncHE McManus. 
2s. 6d. net. 

‘THE ROBERT BROWNING CALENDAR AND BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. With Quotations for every day of the year. Selected by M. E. 
Gissincs. In white and blue, with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘THE YOUNG GARDENER’S CALENDAR. By Dottie Rap- 
with Gardening Pictures for each month by Lit1an E. Wricut. 
2s. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 32 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
749° 


and G. A. Boulenger). Macmillan. 17s. net. 
Hints on Horses (Captain C. M. Gonne). Murray. 


5s. net. 
Tales of a Poultry Farm (Clara Dillingham Pierson). 


Murray. 5s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Anatomy of Melancholy (Robert Burton. 3 Vols.). Bell. 6s. net. 
Macmillan. 


5s. net. 

The Psalter in English Verse (John Keble. 2 vols.), Oxford: 
Parker. 3s. net. 

Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale, Xc. (Professor Skeat); The Early Life of 
Dante (Translated by P. H. Wicksteed). Moring. 1s. 6d. net 
each. 

Silas Marner (George Eliot) ; The Woman in White (Wilkie Collins). 
Collins. 2s. net roan, Is. net cloth. 

The Works of John Ruskin (Pocket Edition. 
6 vols.). Allen. 18s. 

The Works of Shakespeare :—Comedy of Errors; Lucrece; Two 
Gentlenen of Verona; Venus and Adonis; Sonnets; Measure 
for Measure ; King Henry VIII. ; Midsummer Nizht’s Dream. 
Heinemann. 6d. net each. 


Modern Painters. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


| The Philosophy of Dickens (Mrs. Baillie-Saunders). Glaisher. 35. 6d. 


| Democracy and Reaction (L. T. Hobhouse}. 


net. 
Unwin. 5s. 


_ From Our Dead Selves to Higher Things (Frederick J. Gant. Third 
Edition). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 
Introspective Essays (Grace A. Murray). Stock. 35. 6d. 
Climate and Health in Hot Countries (Lt.-Col. G. M. Miles). Bale, 


Sons and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Platonic Conception of Immortality and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas (R. K. Gaye). Clay. 55. net. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene (Edited by Walter L. Pyle. 
Edition). Saunders and Co. $1.50 net. 


Second 


THEOLOGY 


The Letters of the Seven Churches of Asia (W. M. Ramsay), 125. ; 
The Forgiveness of Sins and other Sermons (G. A. Smith), 6s. ; 
The Preacher’s Dictionary (E. F. Cavalier), 6s. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Hierurgia Anglicana (New Edition. 
by Vernon Staley). 


Part III. 
Moring. 7s. 6d. net. 


Revised and Enlarged 


Messages from the Old Testament (Edgar C. S. Gibson). Wells 
Gardner. 35. 6d. 
Some Views of Modern Theology (Edward W. Lewis). Allenson. 
35. 6d. 
TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY 
Wander- Years Round the World (James Pinnock). Unwin. 21s. net. 
Colonial Memories (Lady Broome). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 


Pistoja (Anna R. Sheldon). Denny. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sketches of the Old Road through France to Florence (A. H. Hallam 
Murray). Murray. 21s. net. 

With Amy in Brittany (Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart.). 
35. 6d. net. 

Edinburgh (Painted by John Fulleylove. 
Masson). Black. 75. 6d. net. 


Appleton. 
Described by Rosaline 


MISCELLANEOUS 


All Things are Yours (Rev. C. Silvester Horne). Ishister. 35. 6a. 

Author-Catalogue of Printed Books in European Languages in the 
Imperial Library (2 vols.). Calcutta: Government Printing 
Office. 8s. 3d. 

Auxiliary Officer’s Hand-Book of General Information, The (Captain 
R. F. Legge’. Gale and Polden. 3s. 6d. net. 

Beardsley, Aubrey, The Last Letters of. Longmans. 

England and the English (Dr. Carl Peters). 
6s. net. 

Franks Bequest : Catalogue of the British and American Book Plates 
(E. R. J. Gambier Howe. Vol. III.). London: at the British 


55. net. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Museum. 

Greek Subjects, Harvard Lectures on (S. H. Butcher), Macmillan. 
75. net. 

Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation (Lafcadio Hearne). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 742.) 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 
First Edition issued in September. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


RETOLD FROM CHAUCER AND OTHER WRITERS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. | 

With Introduction by Dr. FURNIVALL. | 

Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. | 

Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown Svo. 6s. | 

| 


‘The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction to 
Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal ‘Canterbury | 
Pilgrims ' wich the greatest skill in that he has so presented them that any boy or 

ir] may read and enjoy them, and has yet preserved their character to the full. | 

‘o fitter present could be found.” —World. | 

| 


A New and Attractive Issue of a Selection of 
GOLDSMITH’S 


LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 
LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 
LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 


With Introduction by Dr. GARNETT. 
Numerous humorous Illustrations by EDMUND SULLIVAN. 
Printed on superfine paper, small crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. net. 


* One of the choicest reprints at this season......a capital combination.” 
Atheneum. 


MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
With Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ Bryda,” ‘‘ The Child and His Book,” ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,” &c. , 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘*A spirited story of the days of King Alfred. Mrs. Field has studied her 
subject carefully, and has the art of making the sayings ard doings of her characters | 
fit in with history.” —Sfectator. 


Write to Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. for 
their new 32-fage Illustrated Catalogue of Books 
suitable for Presents and Prizes, from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


EVER POPULAR VOLUMES—Now Ready. 


Illustrated paper boards, 3s. ; extra det, sisdiiad boards, gilt edges, ss. 


{2 Coloured CHATTERBOX 200 
*** Chatterbox ’ is the best children’s book we have seen.” —7 izes. 
“No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises so many 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the irreproachable 
principle which he set forth in its first number.” —Nineteenth Century. 1 


CHATTERBOX< is Published Weekly. Price One Halfpenny. 
Largely used for ee to Sunday scholars—one group of Sunday- 
schools uses over 800 a week. The most successful Magazine ever issued to 
. ht the *‘ penny dreadfuls.’”” With each Monthly Part, price 3d., is presented 

autiful Coloured Plate. 


Paper covers, Is. 2d.; illustrated paper boards, Is. 6d.; cloth 
boards, 2s. ; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-class Engravings. 
es its distinctive title.” — Public Opinion. 


| SUNDAY 
448 Pages. | READING 


| 
| FOR THE YOUNG. | | 
‘““We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—77mes. | 
“ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it | 
can be solved anywhere.” —S/ectator. | 


Weekly Number, 4d.; Monthly Part New Volume now ready, coloured | 
boards, 3s. ; cloth b bevelled, gilt edges, ss. 


THE BABY'S LEADING 
ANNUAL. _ STRINGS. | 


New Volume now alte pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. : cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Nothing could do better.’ Daily Telegraph. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. | 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. | 


SHORT WORDS. 
LARGE TYPE. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ARACHNIA: Being Occasional Verses. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
By G. B.-J. 
With 41 Photogravures a other = In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Printed on Hand-made Paper. 30s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary: 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. With 30 Photogravure Plates 
after Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and over 200 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by the same Artist. 2 vols. extra crown 8yvo. 
21s. net. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW BOOK. 
THE SIN OF DAVID: a Poetical Drama. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


_GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
Vol. I., A-E, 21s. net. 
Twenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first 
volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers felt that the tims 
had come for bringing it thoroughly up to date. New Composers, 


In 5 vols. 8vo. 


| Artists, and Subjects had to be taken into account ; omissions and errors 


to be made good ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan 
and execution. The revision was entrusted to Mr. Fullex Maitland, 


| who had already | edited the Appendix to the original Dictionary under 


Sir George Grove’s supervision. The New Edition -vill extend to five 


| volumes, “of which the first ts now ready, while the remainder will bs 
| tssued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete by 


the end of 1908. _< 
FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET. 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON, 


Compiled and oo by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. net. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


(1778-1840) 


| As Edited by BARRETT. With Preface and Notes 


by AUSTIN With Photogravure Poriraits and other Sketches. 
In6 vols. Vol. I. 1778 to June 171. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Mr. Marriott Warson inthe Daily Mail.—‘ To judge from the first volume 


| of Mr. Dobson's edition, it is likely to take rank as the standard edition. It should 


send p: etty Fanny's admirers to her work again; and it should add to their 
company, 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Directcr of the Natural History Museum, and 
President of the Roy val Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. By 
CHARLES J. CORN ISH, M.A., F.Z.S. With Photogravure Portraits. 
8vo. 8s. td. net. 

Spectator.—“* Mr. Cornish’s memoir is interesting, well composed, and by no 
means too long...... What he has done a-mirably is to give a picture of Flower...... 
Excellent biography. 

Daily News.—“ A well-written and suitable memorial.” 

_ Globe. —** Quite a model of what such things should be.” 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. | 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy... 


By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Army and Navy Gasettc.— The book will delight every man who has Boy in. 


the he Navy, and we cannot imagine any thing more : suitable as a present for a 


ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By as DILL, M.A 
Author of “ Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire.’ 
8vo. 15s. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joxx Mortey.. 
| Globe 4s. net. os 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
By JAMEs 


Bryce, D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised throughout, with a 
Chronological Table of Events, and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7S. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 3. | 6d. net. 


By the 
late Rev. James Ronerrson, formerly Headmaster of Haileybury +" 
ha i my x Frontispiece from a Portrait by the late Charles W. Furse, 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 

AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Being the History of the Society for 
the Education of - —_ of Ireland, generally known as the Kildare Placa 
Society, 1811-1831. . D.D., of the Church: 
of Ireland Training College. Extra crown 8vo. T+ 6d. net. 

By the late LAFCADIO HEARN. 

JAPAN: an Attempt at Interpretation. 
crown 8vo. ‘gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. . 

*,* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application... 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Extra 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


FOR DECEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY: A CONVERSATION WITH COUNT 
VON BULOW, THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR. By J. L. BasHrorp. 

WHAT THE FRENCH DOCTORS 

FREE IN THE CHURCH OF E GLAND: "REJOINDER. 
By MALLOCK. 

HYMNS AND ¥ 

THE CENSUS OF INDIA. B ry. REEs, 

THE DECLINE OF THE S. SAL N. By Miss "Rose M. BRavtey. 

HARA-KIRI: ITS REAL Baron SuYEMATSU. 

THE CORELESS APPLE. By Sam Mor 

THE RHODES —veoe ND UNIVERSITY FEDERATION. By 

Cuurton 
PALMMISTRY IN CHINA. By Hersert A. Gites (Professor of Chinese at 


Cambridge). 
CHRISTINA'S PICTURES. 
IN 
= LESSON FROM THE BECK CASE. By Sir Ropert ANDERSON, 
K.C.B., LL.D. 
THE GERMAN NAVY LEAGUE Dr. Louis 
THE RE-FLOW FROM TOWN TO ce UNTRY. By Sir Ropert Hunter, 
LAST MONTH. (:) By Sir W EMYSS Rerp. (2) By WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Lrp., Printers, New-street Square, E.C. 


NOW READY, 6d. net, the DECEMBER 


By the Countess of Jersey. 


By His Excellency the Swepisu 


beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 


| 
Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a. 
| 


and Magazine for everybody interested bs 


in books. 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston, 


It is a What's What and 


the author of ‘John Chilcote, M.P.,” 


discusses the great reading of modern 
fiction. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
The Final Portion of the Series of Ancient British, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish Coins, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL . AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 12, and Followin Day, at One o'clock 

cisely (in accordance with the will of the deceased), the Fourth and Concluding 

Portion of the Series of ANCIENT BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON, and IRISH 

OINS, comprising the Irish Coins and British and Irish Tokens of the valuable 

Collecting of Coins and Medals, the property of the lae JOHN G. MURDOCH, 

Esq., Member of the Numismatic Society of London. 

Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
The Final Series of English Historical Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

yong W.C., on WEDNESDAY, ‘December 14, and Two Following Days, at 

o'clock recisely (i in accordance with the will of the deceased), the Final Series 

bs ENGL Ishi HISTORICAL MEDALS, comprising the Reigns of George III. 

to Victoria, and a few Coins of Scotland, of the valuable Collection of Coins and 

Medals, the Property of the late JOHN G. MURDOCH, Esq., Member of the 
Numismatic Society of London. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. I IIustrated Catalogues, price 2s. 


ONE HUNDRED Qu ESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON PROBLEMS OF THE DAY (Religious, Political, and 
Social). By Wittiam T. Nicnotson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. 

Paper edition, 1s. 


“This remarkable little publication contains one hundred impartial yet cleverly | 


construed answers to a similar number of questions relating to the great religioy 
political, and social problems of the day.""—Ox/ord 
“* Many of the author's remarks are shrewd—many of his arguments and con- 
clusions are doubtful—some will be fiercely resented. Readers will judge the book 
very differently according to their particular tastes and amen” 
‘ow Herald. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, LONI N. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. | 


Order from your bookseller 
or newsagent, or from the publishers, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Japan in the Beginning of the XX. Century (Compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce). Murray. 255. net. 

Japanese War Office, Under the Care of the (Ethel McCaul). Cassell, 
6s. 

Literary Portraits (Charles Whibley). Constable. 

Memories (C. F. Gordon Cumming). Blackwood. 

Preferential Trade (Benjamin Hoare). Kegan Paul. 

Progress and the Fiscal Problem (Thomas Kirkup). 


7s. 6d. net. 
20s. net. 
6s. net. 
Black. 35. 6a, 


net. 
Shelburne Essays (Paul Elmer More). Putnams. 


5s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The National Review. 
2s. 6a.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6a.; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; Black- 
wood’s, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Inde- 
pendent Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; La 
Revue, 17.30; Strand Magazine, Is.; The Munsey, 6¢.; The 
Windsor Magazine, 1s.; The Century Illustrated, 15. 4d.; 
Harper’s, 1s.; The Delineator, The Smart Set, 15. ; 
Lippincott’s, 25¢. ; Good Words, 6¢.; The Sunday Magazine, 
6d.; The Musical Times, 4¢.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The Con- 
noisseur, Is. ; Arts and Crafts, Is. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6a. ; 
Longman’s Magazine, 6d.; The Empire Review, Is.; The 
Cornhill Magazine, ts. ; The Sunday Strand, 6d.; The School 
World, 6d.; The United Service Magazine, 2s.; Deutsche 
Rundschau, 37. ; Mercure de France, 2/7.25 ; Cassier’s Magazine, 
Is. The Estate 6d. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes : Unicove and A BC. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A. & F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 


76 pages, containing the most recent and noteworthy BOOKS of the Season, 
including Books for Children = for Presents.—Post free on application to A. & 
F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W. 


BOOKS. 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


All in perfectly new condition as originally published, but at Greatly Reducea Prices. 
DECEMBER SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE JUST READY, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BOOKS at 3d. to od. 
IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT. Just issued, and sent post free on 


| application, a Catalogue of Books, many illustrated and in handsome Tr tar 


on ublished price of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILB 


LD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM _ 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. I Fenchurch Avenue, London. | 


For om e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


Hungry, Cold and Homeless, 


in pitiable misery and despair, continually 
imploring the 


CHURCH ARMY FOR WORK 
Securing FOOD AND LODGING. 
11,000 Meals and 4,000 Beds daily provided. Married men with 
families assisted ; Relief by Work only. 
Food Tickets (2s. per doz.), "Bed and Food Tickets (5s. for 10), 
on application. 
LACK OF FUNDS TERRIBLY LIMITS US. 


Donations crossed ‘‘ Barclays.” Old Clothes and Firewood Orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) urgently needed, to Rev. W. CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, 130 EDGWARE Roan, Lonpon, W. 
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| at the Lond 
apply on Others 


ranch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

P & COMPANY'S oo CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 

. SERVICES 

P. FRE rtd SAILINGS TO GIBRALT ‘AR, M ARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON. A STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. O, CHEE RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 

OUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 

ar 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
venue, 


EDUCATION. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
A. Felix schon, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
from Downs and References: The Master of Peterhouse, 

Cambteldge: the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and rs. 
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CAUTION ! 


GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany cach bottle. 


‘¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
7839) Royal Benevolent SOGIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: THe CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : ‘ 
Rear-ApmiraL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


26 Suffolk St., Pall Mail East, London, S.W, 


WHEN IN DOUBT— 
use VINOLIA Soap 


for your complexion. 


Premier, 4d. Toilet (Otto), 10d. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on ~ ye om monthly balances when not drawn 


iw 100. 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENscROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


M ANSIONS DE LUXE, magnificently situated in 

italy healthy ition, with lovely outlook on the celebrated Hove 
lawns and English Channel. These mansions are the most palatial ever built, each 
containing about twenty rooms. Oak-panelled dining hall, Indo-Persian drawing 
room, panelled ~. with bookcases, electric lifts, American heating, hydropathic 
bath room with sitz, Turkish baths, &c., designed to promote physical health and 
provide the “last word ” in fe Pr d by eminent medical authorities 
to be twenty years in advance of the time. Low price, viz., £6,000 Freehold. Illus- 
trated iculars free. View at any time.—THE Foreman, The Lawns, King’s 
Road, Hove. 


ANTED, a COPY of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
wn MAY 4, 1895. Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, 


RHODESIA EXPLORATION. 


Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia Exploration and Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, was held on December 5 at Winchester House, Mr. 
John Seear presiding. ; 

The Chairman said the period covered by the accounts was one of extreme anxiety 
for thedirectors, following as it did an already prolonged period of stagnation, and 
they were quite precluded from obtaining funds. The prosperity of the last few 
months had, however, relieved the strain, and it was with great satisfaction he was 
able to inform them that, in his opinion, the Company were that day more prosperous 
than they had ever been before. The capital had been increased to 252,000 shares. 
The reserve fund remained as last year—£350,002. Various economies had been 
effected in the working, but the net result was that they had incurred a loss of 
42,119 on the year which was deducted from the balance of £103,190 brought for- 
ward from last year, leaving £101,070 to carry forward. The profit and loss ac- 
count, if it were made up to that day, December 5, 1904, would show a realised 
credit balance of £156,600, or an increase of £56,600 since July 1 last. Their quoted 
securities at that day’s date stood at £368,230, whereas their cost to them was 
4222,330. They had that day sufficient cash in hand to cover every requirement, 
and leave a balance of nearly £100,000 in hand. The major part of their land was 
undoubtedly free from occupation, and the directors contended that practically the 
whole of it was on the same footing. However, to get rid of a long outstanding 
dispute, the directors recently agreed to surrender to the Chartered Company one- 
third of 108,375 acres, together with over 12,000 acres pegged in excess of their 
rights, thus reducing their total holding by about 50,000 acres, making it that day 
stand at 287,000 acres. They were in a better position as regarded land than most 
holders, as they only had to pay an annual quit rent of 10s. per farm of 6,375 acres, 
against the usual charge of £6 for the same area. He described the work done by 
the Lomagunda Development Company, the Consolidated African Copper Trust, 
the Gaika Gold Mining Company, and others. The Rhodesian Banket Company 
had taken over, roughly, about goo claims in the Lomagunda district of Rhodesia, 
together with a provisional grant of land, contingent upon the extension of the Ayr- 
shire railway to the Eldorado, approximately 10,000 acres in extent, which had 
teen pegged to cover the outcrop of the Eldorado and adjoining properties. The 
capitalof the Rhodesian Banket Company was £300,000 divided into shares of £r 
each. The discovery of the conglomerate formation was first made on the Eldorado 
property. Subsequently it was traced some miles to the West, and more recently still 
further to the east of the Eldorado. When the news first came to hand, the financial 
position of their Company, like that of many other Rhodesian concerns, was very 
strained, but the whole outlook and position had been completely changed, thanks 
to the banket. Apart from the shareholdings which they had in the Scottish 
Mashonaland C y and the Etna C y, their C y held no claims on 
the banket ; but Dr. Sauer caused a number of claims to be pegged for them on 
the line of the formation, and they had also secured a working option on properties 
owned by the Scottish Mashonaland Company. Their C yy were interested 
in 60,000 shares in the Rhodesian Banket Company, the cost of 45,000 and an 
option on 15,000 working capital shares being relatively a very small amount. In 
addition, they had made a cash profit amounting to £55,600, derived from sales of 
holdings in shares of companies which the rise in the markets had justified them 
in realising. This, of course, did not include’ any profit which would be made by 
the sale of shares in the Rhodesian Banket Company. Apart from the direct realised 
profit mentioned, there was to be taken into consideration the premium on the 
20,000 of their shares issued at 5}, making together a total realised sum of about 
4140,600. This sum they might regard as the direct realised benefit, but there 
was in addition the indirect or unrealised profit upon shares in other companies 
which they had not yet sold. Of the properties of the Banket Company 
the Eldorado was the only one upon which development had so far been 
undertaken, but old workings extended to the westward for about five miles. It 
would be unreasonable to expect a continuous line of 20 miles of the value of the 
Eldorado and equally ble to supp that the only payable point was the 
one where work had so far been concentrated. They knew of good values having been 
discovered at the Rowdy Boys claims adjoining the Eldorado, where the ancient 
workings were very extensive. Mr. Jones also said that the ancient workings to 
the west of the Hunyani river were both numerous and large. Too much stress could 
not be laid on the fact that the Company owning the outcrop also possessed the deep 
levels. Several shareholders had communicated with the Company in reference to their 
net having been invited to subscribe to the working capital of the Banket Company. 
He was convinced that the success which had attended the flotation of the Banket 
Company was entirely due to the connexion of the Rand magnates with it. The 
directors had for some time had under consideration the question of obtaining a 
be for this Company's shares on the Paris Bourse. The introduction of 

eir shares into France would broaden the market considerably. It might 
also result in their appeals for capital for subsidiary companies being better 
responded to than heretofore. In the opinion of the board, the Company's 
present articles of association were obsolete, more particularly in view of 
the new Act. They proposed to have them completely revised, and to submit 
them to a special meeting. Regarding the outlook for Rhodesia, he thought 
it was brighter to-day than it had ever been. The discovery of the banket 
and since then of the alluvial seemed to have awakened fresh life throughout the 
whole country, and it had already served to bring new and much-needed capita] 
into the colony. He thought their Company was in a very enviable position, and 
that the long-deferred period of prosperity might now be locked forward to. The 
banket and alluvial discoveries went far to prove how little Rhodesia had been pro- 

spected, and they would doubtless result in a great deal of attention being devoted 
to the country by prospectors and others. The gold output for the first ten months 
of this year was 213,453 0z., as against 231,872 oz. for the whole twelve months of 
Jast year. The total output to date was 993,354 0z. Rhodesia had about 
2,009 miles of railways. The mining had been put upon more attractive terms to pro- 
spectors and miners by the recent enactments of the Chartered Company, whereb 
up to 1,500 tons per month might be mined on the basis of payment of a small 
royalty to the Chartered Company. Another mont spon advantage had been 
farming by small farmers. The cultivation of cotton tobacco was being forged 

and showed satisfactory signs, and must largely help the icultura! 
interests of Rhodesia. He was inclined to think that the depression which swept 
over Rhodesia, affecting everybody from the Chartered Com; downwards, was 
somewhat aggravated by the endeavour to bargain with the inhabitants of Rhodesia 
to take over the Chartered Company’s indebted of £8,000,000. He expressed 
a hope that the status quo under the Chartered Company would be maintained for 
some years. He moved the adoption of the report. 

Dr. Hans Sauer seconded the motion. 

Mr. Samuel Marks criticised the omission from the present report of the schedule 
of the Company’s share holdings. The directors had very extensive—he might say 

unusual powers as to the issue of , and he therefore regarded it as 
- duty to give the shareholders all the information they could in connexion with 
iS matter. 

Mr. E. Sloper and Mr. R. C. Lyle beving spoken, 

The Chairman stated that the omission from the report of the schedule of the 
Company’s share holdings was determined upon by the directors almost immedi- 
ately after the last i as they did not consider that a fair use had been made 
of the details supplied. The board, however, had quite an open mind on the point, 


and, if the shareholders insisted on its inclusion in the report in the future, the ia- 
formation should be given. : 

After further discussion the motion was carried ; a resolution was passed electing 
6 Jeppe a director of the Company ; and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
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TAQUAH & ABOSSO GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (1900), LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To be Presented at the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be 
held on December 14, 1904. 

The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders their Third Annual 
Report, together with the Accounts for the year ending June 30, 1904. In 
accordance with previous custom, reports by the Managing Director and 
General Manager to September 30, 1904, with plan showing the Taquah 
Mine, are appended. 

TAQUAH.—In January last a diamond drill borehole, sunk on a line 
with the Main Shaft, intersected the banket reef at a vertical depth of 
217 feet. The banket section of the core assayed 3 ozs. 15 dwts. 8 gers. 
over a width of 17 inches. measured at right angles to the walls of the 
reef. Above the banket the core showed a sandstone formation several 
feet in thickness. This was not assayed, but as a similar formation forms 
part of the reef in the cross-cuts below referred to, appearances indicate 
that the reef at this depth will prove to be of a like width when opened 
up. The main shaft had reached a depth of 740 feet on September 350: 
-sinking is being continued, and a cross-cut from the shaft, when sunk a 
‘further 100 feet, will intersect the reef at the point cut by the borehole 
eabove referred to. Two cross-cuts at 480 feet and 600 feet respectively have 
been put in to the reef from the shaft. The assays at the points of 
intersection are given in the General Manager's report. Levels on the 
reef have been commenced, and a cable has been received advising the 
following assays, the samples being taken im each case at a point 10 feet 
trom the shaft :— 


Ozs. Dwts. Gres. 
No. 2 Level, Drive, feet, assay ... ll 


No. 3 Level, N.E. one 6 0 


The No. 4 Cross-cut to the reef has been commenced at a depth of 720 ft. 
‘The mine worked by the old Company has been unwatered, exposing, as the 
General Manager reports, a considerable amount of ore, but this has not 
yet been sampled and assayed. The old workings will be commenced with 
“the present shaft by the N.E. Drive of the No. 3 Level. As, owing to the 
great width of the reef,a large amount of ore will be raised from develop- 
ment work, in addition to the ore available in the old Mine, your Directors 
have authorised another erection of 10 heads of the stamp mill taken over 
from the former Company. They anticipate that in this way sufficient ore 
can be profitably treated to contribute appreciably to the cost of developing 
the mine, besides providing useful information for the installation of the 
permanent plant. 

THE ABOSSO GOLD MINING COMPANY. LIMITED.—The reports from 
the Abosso Mine, in which this Company holds so large an interest, advise 
excellent progress and prospects. Copies of the General Manager's report 
and mine plans are appended for the Shareholders’ information. The shaft 
is now 7st ft. in depth, and attention is called to the improvement in 
width and value of the reef in the lowest levels. T =e provisional agreement 
which was approved at the Extraordinary General ting of the Share- 
jiolders on April 25 last, providing for the surrender of 100,000 shares of 
the Abosso Gold Mining Company, Limited, to that Company conditionally 
on their raising £50,000, became operative on the Company named raising 
the required sum by the issue of Debenture Stock, and the Shares have 
been transferred accordingly. To ensure the completion of the issue your 
Directors and several other of the larger shareholders subscribed for the 
balance of the Debenture Stock not taken up by some of the shareholders, 
in addition to their pro rata amounts. 

THE ANKOBRA .TAQUAH AND ABOSSO) DEVELOPMENT SYNDI- 
CATE, LIMITED.—Up to August 31 this Company’s dredger, working on 
the Ankobra River, had obtained 1,535 ozs. of standard gold, which realised 
£5,892 8s. 5d. net. The season has heen an exceptionally dry one, and the 
unexpected lowness of the river has delayed work and prevented the dredger 
being freely moved up and down the river as required. Hitherto work has 
heen prosecuted under novel and abnormal conditions, but it is hoped that 
the experience now gained will prevent the recurrerce of the delays and 
drawbacks that have been met with. A second dredger is in course of 
transport up the river. The Ankobra concession has been surveyed and 
checked by the Government surveyors, and the certificate of validity is 
expected to be granted at an early date. Certificates of validity for the 
Insimankao, Mankooma and Sanhoman concessions have been granted by 
the Concessions Court. and it is hoped that certificates for two other con- 
wessions held will shortly be granted. 

RAILWAY:—Unfortunately, the Government so far have not seen their 
way to reduce the excessive charges on goods conveyed by the railway. 
Your Directors, however, have reason to believe that an improvement will 
be effected in this particular in the near future. Goods are now conveyed 
without the delays that were so serious a year ago, and the loss in 
transport has been much reduced. 

GENERAL.—The General Manager has succeeded in obtaining for the 
Company a large arca of forest land to be used as a timber and fuel 
reserve. The supply of native labour has met requirements: a small 
reduction in wages has been possible, and it is hoped that this may be 
carried further. The General Managership remains in the hands of Mr. 
Gerhard A. Stockfeld: the Mine Managership is now vested in Mr. George 
Bailey, Mr. W. H. Rundall having retired from the Company's service. 
The Directors desire to express their appreciation of the services rendered 
hy these gentlemen. In accordance with the Articles of Association, Sir 
‘James S. Hay and Monsieur A. Verillon retire from the Board, and offer 
themselves for re-election. Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co., Auditors of 
the Company, retire, and offer themselves for re-election. 

By Order of the Board, 
: T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 

13, Austin Friars, London, E.C., December 5, 1904. 


THE TAQUAH AND ABOSSO COLD MINING 
COMPANY (1900), LIMITED. 


Incorporated 29th December, 1900. 
BALANCE-SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1904. 


To Capital Account— 


\ £ s. d. 2 
Authorised 350,000 Shares of £1 each 350,000 0 0 
Issued 308,985 Shares ... 308,985 0 0 
. -Eractional Certificates unconverted ...  ... 3510 0 
309, 
02010 0 
40,980 Shares. 
35 Shares reserved against balance of Fractions unconverted. 
41,015 


To Income Bonds issued equivalent to 37,500 shares. £ s.d. 2 24. 
Sundry Creditors— 
In Africa ose 2,989 7 
5,677 5 4 


Reserve against realisation of Abosso Gold 


Mining Company, Limited, Ankobra 
(Taquah and Abosso) Development 
Syndicate, Limited, and Mantraim 
Vassau), Limited, Shares, as per Contra 127,883 15 3 
Liability— 
Balance of £25,000 Abosso Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, Six per Cent. De- 
benture Stock, as per Contra «- 22,500 0 0 
£442,581 10 7 
By Cash— 2 ad. 
Williams Dea- 
con's Bank, 
Limited, Cur- 
rent Account ... £1,886 15 3 
Ditto Deposit 
Account . 20,000 0 0 
21,886 13 
Cash at Bank 
in Africa 1,551 0 9 
Balance of Man- 
ager's Cash 
Account 2214 7 1,573 15 4 
25, 4600 8 7 
Loans at Short Call 4898 3 
Government Securities at cost ... 57,142 
85,044 18 1 


Shares and Debentures in Companies :— 
140,000 fully paid Shares of the Abosso 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, at par 140,000 0 0 

Note.—100,000 Shares of the Abosso 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
appearing in last Balance Sheet, 

were surrendered to that Company 

in terms of Agreement of April 14, 


1904. 

£25.000 Abosso Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, Six per Cent. Debenture 
Stock, 10 per cent. paid ... sie one 
30.000 fully paid Shares of the Ankobra . 
Taquah and Abosso) Development Syn- 

dicate, Limited, at par ... _... 00 

20.000 fully paid Shares of the Mantraim 

(Wassau), Limited, at par ae -- 20.000 0 0 

Sundry Shares at cost jue 
—— 193,750 0 9 


Property Account— 


Concessions held, and sundry Mining Plant 95,309 9 5 
Mine Development— 
As per last Balance-sheet, June 30, 1903 5.97810 2 
Mining work for the year to June 3, 1904 12,042 10 0 
————-__ 18,021 0 2 
Machinery, Plant. Buildings, Tramways, furniture, &c., 
at cost, including Maintenance to date ... ‘eae -. 20,219 111 
Stores and Materials— 
Goods and Timber on hand in Africa and in course 
Sundry Debtors— 
In Europe £3,102 3 7 
. Africa 1,976 19 7 
5,079 3 2 
General Expenditure— 
As per last Balance Sheet, June 30, 1903 15,833 18 3 
For year to date— 
Africa— 
General Expenses, inciud- 
ing Management, Office 
Staff, Medical Officers, 
Cost of Remittances, . 
Expenses, 
Cables, ostages and 
Incidentals £3,44710 1 
Legal Expenses ... one 1,060 14 2 
Clearing Bush and Gene- 
ral Surface Work 478 11 8 
Surveying ... 238 3 1 
Rent of Concessions 353.17 6 
5,578 16 6 
Less Proceeds of 
Copper Plates sold, 
and Native Town 
and Ground Kents 368 12 9 
———_ 5.210 3 9 
Europe— 
Management and General Expenses :— 
Directors’ Fees 1,300 0 0 
Director's Fees 
and ces and Staff, 
less Transfer Fees ... 1,475 0 0 
French Share Tax ... 305 11 § 
Legal Expenses ... ~~ 400 
Cables, Postages, Audit 
Fee, Liverpool and 
Paris Agencies, Sta- 
tionery and Printing, 
and Incidental Ex- 
penses 1,235 14 9 
4,380 6 6 
Less Dividends and In- 
terest ans 3,008 7 0 
37419 6 
————_ 22,419 1 6 


£442,581 10 7 


THOMAS F. DALGLISH and MARK ATTENBOROUGH, Directors. 
T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify 
that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we 
report to the Shareholders that we have audited the above Balance-sheet, 
with the Books in London, and with Accounts received from West Africa, 
signed by the General Manager. No vouchers for Petty Cash payments 
in West Africa amounting to £517 6s. 4d. have been produced to us. In our 
opinion such Balance-sheet is-properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 
and correct view of the state of the Company's affaires as shown by the 
books of the Company. We are informed that the operations of the Com- 

ny are not sufficiently advanced to permit a Profit and Loss Account 


being prepared. 
COOPER BROTHERS AND CO., 
London, December 3, 1904. Chartered Accountants, 


Auditors. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting held in the Board Room, 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., Consolidated Buildings, 
Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, on Thursday, the 10th November, 
1904, at 11 a.m. 

The Directors submit herewith the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account of the above Company for the year ended 30th June, 1904, showing 
a balance of profit, including the sum of £394,480 13s. 8d. brought forward 
from last account, of £613,495 5s. 2d. 

They recommend that out of this a dividend of 10 per cent., or 2s. 
per share, be paid, absorbing £270,989 12s., and that the balance of 
£342,505 13s. 2d. be carried forward to next account. 

The last accounts adopted by the shareholders were those to Wth June, 
1903, submitted at the General Meeting held on 18th November, 1903. 

Since then the most important changes in the figures of the Balance Sheet 
are :— 


A decrease in the Liabilities of the Company of .-. £116,000 

An increase in the following Assets :— 
Cash at Bankers (at Call and on Fixed ou +. £77,000 
Loans to Mining and ace 92,000 
Loans on Real Estate . oes oss oe 9,000 
Investments in Real Estate 51,000 
Investments in Stocks and Shares ... 113,000 
Machinery and Mining requirements 12,000 
A decrease in the following Assets :— 
Loans on Market Securities . +» £506,500 
Johannesburg Municipality Overdue Coupons 20,600 
Investments in Ground Rents on Se 5,500 
Investments in Mining Properties... 1,700 


The Profit and Loss Accounts for the period show that the financifl year 
1903-4 commenced with a credit balance brought forward from the last 
Account of £394,480 13s. 8d. ; that a profit of £219.014 11s. 6d. has been made 
during the year; making a total to the credit of the Profit and Loss Account 
as at 30th June, 1904, of £613,495 5s. 2d. 

The Share Investments of the Company stand in the books at the current 
prices at 3th June, 1904, or less. ' 

The total market value of the Company’s investments in Stocks and Shares 
on the 30th Jane, 1904, shows a surplus over the Balance Sheet value of 
over Half a Million sterling, in round figures. 

As far as the Gold Mining Companies in which we are interested are 
concerned there is not much change to report since your Directors’ statement 
to you last year. 

During the period covered by the accounts the following Companies have 
paid satisfactory dividends, namely:—Ginsberg Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, 25 per cent. ; New Primrose Go.d Mining Company, Limited, 30 per 
cent.; Rietfontein A, Limited, 20 per cent.; and Gold Patents Company 
(Transvaal), Limited, 2} per cent.; and further dividends have been 
declared, payable to shareholders registered at the 30th June, 1904, as 
follows:—Ginsberg G. M. Company, 15 per cent.; New Primrose G. M. 
Company, 15 per cent.; Rietfontein A, 10 per cent.; and the Gold Patents 
Company has paid a further 2} per cent. to shareholders registered on the 
30th September, 19C4. These latter dividends were paid during the current 
half-year, and are not, therefore, taken into account in the figures presented 
to you. 

In May last the interest in the Coronation Syndicate, Limited, which your 
Company (jointly with Mesers. Barnato Bros.) had acquired from Mr. A. 
Lilienfeld, was sold to that Syndicate for 27,500 of its shares of £1 each. 
This Company’s proportion was 13,750 shares, and a further 6,434 shares 
accrued to your Company as ite proportion of the 30,000 shares not taken up 
hy shareholders—Messrs. Barnato Bros. and your Company having guaran- 
teed the issue. 

The amount of Loans to Mining Companies, £866,151 9s. 8d., shows an 
increase on last year’s figures of about £90,000. Included in this total of 
£866,000 are certain old outstanding advances. 

No interest on these old outstanding advances has been taken credit for in 
the Profit and Loss Accounts now submitted to you. 

The conditions that have prevailed during the past year have not been 
favourable for liquidating these old advances or placing the Companies 
concerned on a more satisfactory basis. These matters continue to receive 
the earnest and special attention of the Board, and whilst your Directors 
hope that ultimately—under improved conditions—the greater portion, if 
not the whole, of these old advances may be recovered, together with a 
certain proportion of interest thereon, they are of opinion that some possible 
loss may have to be faced, but not to such an extent but that it could be 
met by the amount carried forward from this year’s profits to the next 
account after providing for the proposed dividend of 10 per cent. 

The total of your Investments in Real Estate in South Africa is £538,000, 
which amount is made up as follows: — 


Johannesburg Properties’... £313,000 
Johannesburg Suburban Estates... 196,000 
Other Property in South Africa... ... 29,000 


‘The Municipal Council Valuation for assessment purposes of your fixed 
properties in Johannesburg and its Suburbs amounts to almost One and a 
Half Millions, being about £340,000 for the Town Properties and £1,160,000 
for the Suburban Estates. 

Since the date of the last Report the transfer of the portion of the farm 
Braamfontein, now known as Westdene, the purchase of which estate was 
announced to you from the Chair at your Annual Meetifg last year, has 


heen completed. This estate, in which you hold a half interest, comprises | 


about 362 acres. 


| 


Satisfactory progress is being made with the erection of the Carlton 
Hotel, as well as the New Office for your Company. 

Your Directors have to report with deep regret the loss the Company has 
sustained during the year by the death of their colleague and General 
Manager, the Hon. John Tudhope. Mr. Tndhope had rendered valuable and 
faithful services to the Company since its inception. 

Sir John Purcell, K.C.B., has joined your Board in London. Your Directors 
are pleased to welcome him as a colleague, and you will be asked to confirm 
his appointment at this meeting. 

In terms of the Articles of Association four of your Directors, Messrs. O. 
Marx, E. B. Gardiner, H. A. Rogers, and J. Emyrs Evans, retire by rotation 
and offer themselves for re-election. 

Mesers. J. P. O'Reilly and Henry Hains, the present Auditors of the 
Company in Johannesburg, and Messrs. Chatteris, Nichols & Co., the Com- 
pany’s London Auditors, retire from office and offer themselves for re- 
election. 

By order of the Board, 
JNO. PITTS, Secretary. 
8th November, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30th JUNE, 1904. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Capital £2,750,000 0 0 
e838 Unissued “Shares 040 0 
£2,709,896 0 0 
Reserve Fund ... ine on 1,000,000 0 0 
Money on Deposit and on Loan ... one 726,546 19 1 
Bills Payable and other Liabilities ew 104,078 0 1 
Balance—Profit and Loss .. 613,495 5 2 
Contingent Liabilitiee—Uncalled “Capital 
on Investments and Sundry Guarantees 346,802 14 9 


25,154,016 4 4 


Nore.—This Company has also guaranteed £150.000 first issue of the 
proposed Transvaal War Loan. 


Cash on Hand and at Bankers... £126,400 15 1 
Fixed Deposits with Bankers 105,000 0 0 
Loans on Market Securities in London and Johannesburg ao 09 


Loans to Mining and other Companies .. exe 866, 
Loans on Bonds and on Security of xeal Estate ‘ 


Bills Receivable and Sundry Debtors a sas 201,174 13 8 
Investments in Real Estate on 642,883 9 7 
Investments in Ground Rents 101,112 9 6 
Investments in Mining and other Properties .. - 74,188 12 4 

Investments in. Machinery, Mining Requirements, and 
Sundries i 12,921 3 4 

Investments in Stocks and Shares in Mining, Induetrial, 
and other Undertakings ... ws 2,445,263 11 7 
Office Furniture, Fittings, and Instruments . oe 3,217 1 0 
4 


£5,154,016 4 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT (of Balance from last 
Financial Year). 


Dr. 
To Dividend No. : of 10 per cent. to Shareholders registe - 

at 3th June, 1 ” - £270,989 12 0 
To Balance carried to ‘this year "s ‘Accourts, as ‘below 394,480 13 8 


£665,470 5 8 


Cr. 
By Batance of Profit and Loss Account at 36th June, 1903... £665.470 2 8 
£665,470 5 8 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, ist July, 1903, 
30th June, 1904. 
To Salaries, including. Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees .. £41,230 : 
Interest “and Exchange pai 19,585 1 


Establishment Charges, including Rent and Taxes, Insur- 
ance, Law Costs, Cables, Stationery, Printing and 


oo 


11,320 19 


33,888 12 
387 12 


Advertising 
Depreciation in Market. Value of “Stocks. and “Shares, and 
in Sundry Investments at 30th June, 1904. written off 
Depreciation in Furniture, Fittings and Instruments ... 
Redemption of-Investments in Ground Rents, amount 


By Balance from last Account, as above _... 
Rents and License 
Extension of Leases ... P pe 
Dividends on Investments ... 
Interest and Commission Received eas 
Profits on Stocks and Shares and other ‘Assets realised . 
Gross Profits from all other Sources, including Agency 
and Secretarial Fees, and in 


& 


Johannesburg and London 28,309 12 5 
£726,995 1 12 2 
Ss. B. JOEL, ) 
E. B. GARDINE r Directors. 
THOS. HONEY, ) 


We have examined the accounts of the Johannesburg Office of the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company. Limited, and have found 
them correct. We have also verified the Securities in South Africa. 

J. P. OREILLY, 
HENRY HAINs, } Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 

Johannesburg, 25th July, 1904. 

We have audited the accounts of the London Office of the Company and 
find them correct, and they and the audited accounts of the Johannesbur, 
Office are properly incorporated in the above Balance-sheet and Profit an 
Loss Account. We have also verified the Securities in London. 

CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 


London, 18th August, 1904. 
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The Barnato 
Consolidated Mines, 


Limited. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
for the Year ended 31st October, 1904. 


Submitted to the Shareholders at the Annual Meeting held at Johannesburg 
on the 8th day of November, 1904 
To the Shareholders, 


Grentiemen,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting herewith | 


their Report, together with the Audited Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
‘Account for the year ended 3lst October, 1904. 

CAPITAL.—The Capital of the Company remains as last reported to you, 
namely: £1,500,000 in £1 shares, of which 1,352,500 shares are issued and 
147,500 are in reserve. 

VENDORS’ INTEREST.—In conformity with the policy approved by 
Shareholders, a further sum of £50,000 has been written off the Vendors’ 
Lien Account, leaving a balance to the debit of this account of £100,000. 


PROPERTIES.—Since the date of your last Annual Meeting the Company 


has acquired the freehold rights of a portion of the farm Cyferfontein No. 1 
situate in the district of Heidelberg, in extent 794 morgen 418 square roods. 


This farm was formerly held under a lease covering the coal rights on the 


property, but your Board considered it advisable to exercise the Company’s 
right to purchase, and the freehold was accerdingly acquired for the sum of 


£4,000. One morgen of the farm has since been disposed of for the sum of | 


£1,000. It will be seen that no alteration has taken place in your various 
claim holdings, which are fully set forth in the following schedule :— 


SCHEDULE OF CLAIM PROPERTIES AT 3lst OCTOBER, 1904. 
Extent at Interest 
31/10/03. held by 

and at 31/10/04. Company. 

Alpine (Moodie’s) ... on 

Barraud and Dirksen ww. Ww. ) 88 

Max Levi (W.W.R.) 1 

Susan Jane (W.W.R.) ... 13 

Molly Nigel (Heidelberg) on 2 

Cresus D.L., No. 1 (W.W.R.) oo oe 67 

& W. Right 
Croesus D.L., No.2 (W.W.R.)... 75 per cent. 
Langlaagte (W.W.R.) ... ine 13 Whole 

& W. Right 

Vogelstruisfontein (W.W.R.) ... sen 309 

Princess (W.W.R°) ees 107 

Rietfontein Dip (W.W.R.) ane 

Zwaartkoppies (Moodie’s) 

North Alpine and Princess (Moodie’s) 

Cohen's Claims (Barberton‘ 


Berlein’s Claims (Nigel) 2/3rds. 
Goodman and Potter (Nigel) ... sie ons 1/3rd. 
Morse Block (Nigel) 1/3rd. 
Chimes Mines Claims... ins Whole 


Total ane rom 1606 
SHAREHOLDINGS.—From the following statement it will be seen that the 


Name of Property. 


75 per cent. 
75 per cent. 


only alteration in the Company's shareholding is the increase of 104 shares in | 


the Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Limited. 
Company. Holding Since 


Leeuwpoort G. M. Co., Ltd. ... ese .267 6,267 
Gub-Migel, Ltd. awe 250 
Main Reef West, Ltd... .. Wei 52,778 
Jumpers Deep, Ltd. ... 19,304 
Transvaal Estates and Development 

Co., Ltd. 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. . 

Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Ltd. 
Orkney G. M. Co., Ltd. . 
Eleinfontein Deep, Ltd. 
Randfontein Deep, Ltd. ... 
Van Ryn Deep, Ltd... ove 
Angelo South Mines, Ltd. ... 93,644 
With reference to the following Companies in which the Company is 


interested, viz., 
Angelo South Mines, Ltd. 


Rand Central Gold Mines, Ltd. 

B.L.K. Syndicate, Ltd. 

Sub-Nigel, Ltd., and 

Orkney G.M. Co., Ltd. 
your Directors are unable to report to you that conditions have permitted 
the formation of plans for the development and exploitation of the properties. 


MAIN REEF WEST, LIMITED.—The General Manager, in his report for 
the period ending 30th June, 1904, states: “That no work at all has been 
possible on your property during the past twelve months, as native labour 
has not been procurable. With the improved labour prospects, however, 
which have arisen during the past few months, it is hoped to resume active 
operations within a very short time.’’ It is hoped that work will soon be 
possible. The Company has a large sum of money at its disposal in the 
shape of uncalled capital, which was subscribed at 40s. per share. The 
balance still remaining to be called up is 32s. 6d. per share on 100,000 shares. 

FERREIRA DEEP, LIMITED.—The Company still retains the very large 
and valuable holding of 251,100 Ferreira Deep Shares. Crushing operations 
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Since Holding 
Farm Leeuwpoort, Witwatersrand :— 51/10/05. Acquired. Sold. 31/10/04. | 
Rand Central G. Mines, Ltd. 124,500 
B.L.K. Syndicate, Ltd. 10,000 


have been maintained, a total of 65 stamps being now in operation. The 
yield per ton fully demonstrates the rich nature of the ore, which returns 


about 60s. per ton; the working costs are a little over 26s. and the profit 
some 33s. per ton. Since the date of our last Annual Meeting the Ferreira 
Deep has declared and paid dividends'of 15 per cent. (3s. per share) for 
the period ended March 31, 1904, and 10 per cent. (2s. per share) for the 
period ended September 30, 1904. It has recently been announced that 
this Company, in common with the other subsidiaries of the Rand Mines, 
Ltd., is to be provided with tube mills. 


JUMPERS DEEP, LIMITED.—Since the date of your last Annual Meet. 
ing, a dividend of 12} per cent. has been declared by this Company, and 
was paid during the month of May last. Crushing operations during the 
past year have been maintained with an average of nearly 100 stamps. At 
this Company’s property, too, it has been announced, tube mills will be 
installed. Arrangements have also been made for a supply of Chinese 
labourers in order to supplement the staff of natives. 


TRANSVAAL ESTATES AND DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD.—This Company 
owns a very large number of farms in the Transvaal. The question of turning 
them to account has occupied the attention of that Company's Directors, and 
during the year a comprehensive inspection has been made of 83 farms; 
further inspection work is now in hand and will shortly be completed, dealing 
with a further 60 farms. From the reports thus obtained, some of the 
properties appear to be very promising, both from mineral and agricultura] 
points of view, and on one of them—Zonderwater No. 173, district Pretoria— 
extensive diamond prospecting work has been done. Some diamonds have 


| been found in wash, and boring disclosed blue ground in which work is now 


being done. The farm ‘“‘ Mount Hope’’ No. 288, district Pretoria, is near to 
the Enkeldoorn Tin Fields, and the development of the district is very 
promising. 

RANDFONTEIN DEEP, LIMITED.—The boring operations which were in 
progress at the date of your last Annual Meeting were continued to a depth 
of 5,008 feet, with negative results. The Consulting Engineers of that Com. 
pany have reported that a deviation has taken place in the borehole, and 
advised a survey of the hole, which it has not been possible to carry out as 
yet. An incline borehole has now been started to prove a section of the 
property. Prospecting operations are being conducted on the series of reefs- 
outcropping on the Company’s property, including work on the Horsham 
Monitor section with a view to testing the value of these. 


VAN RYN DEEP AND KLEINFONTEIN DEEP, LIMITED.—Three bore- 
holes of great importance to these Companies have been put down, one on the 
Kleinfontein Deep and two on the Van Ryn Deep. The results have proved 
the locality and payability of the reefs encountered, as will be seen from the 
following details. The borehole of the Kleinfontein Deep propetty, sunk on 
joint account with the Brakpan Mines, Ltd., and the Apex Mines, Ltd., inter- 
sected the Main Reef Series at a depth of 2,831 feet, showing an average value 


| of 15.28 dwts. over 30 inches, which must be regarded as eminently satis- 


factory. The first borehole sunk on the property of the Van Ryn Deep, 
Limited, which was reported to you at the last Annual Meeting as having 
attained a depth of 1,300 feet and which was put down on joint account of 
that Company and the Kleinfontein Deep, Ltd., was carried down to a 
depth of 2,500 feet. From 2,195 feet to 2,320 feet five leaders belonging to 
the Main Reef Series were intersected. The following is a résumé of the 
depths, thicknesses, and assay values of the leaders intersected :— 


At 2,195 feet 3.5 in. assayed 6.2 dwts. 
» 2,259 feet 6 inch 1.0 ,, = 1.6 
8.8 
« «= 20,0 


Shortly after completion of the aforementioned borehole, steps were taken 
for the sinking of another joint borehole on the property of the Van Ryn 
Deep, Ltd., and your Directors are pleased to report that the Main Reef 
series was met with at a depth of 1,546 feet 6 inches, with the following 
results :— 

1 inch Leader at 1,480 feet 8 in. assay value 7.5 dwts. 
1 ” ” ” - ” 
% inch Main Reef at 1,546 feet 6 inch, assay value 9.34 dwts. 

Steps are now being taken for the immediate erection of the temporary 
plants for shaft sinking etc., the necessary engines and boilers being already 
on the property. 

DELAGOA BAY LANDS SYNDICATE, LTD.—From the Schedule of Share- 
holdings submitted to you, it will be seen that your holding in this Company 
has been increased by taking up a further 104 Shares, your holding in the 
Company now’ standing at 7,604 Shares. A scheme is under consideration 
for the increase of the Syndicate’s Capital in order to acquire certain valuable 
properties in the town and neighbourhood of Lourenco Marques, and to 
provide a substantial sum for additional Working Capital. 


ACCOUNTS.—The accounts submitted to you are brought up to October 31, 
1904. The balance of profit carried forward—£227,684 17s. 5d.—is accounted 
for as follows :— 

INVESTMENTS— 
Claims, Water Rights and Shares as ” Balance Sheet 2 s.d. 
now stand at i --- 1,574,605 13 6 
Venpors’ Lien Account— 
Being nominal value of 250,000 £1 shares 2 «4. 
paid to vendors -- 250,000 0 
Less amount written off 1902-3 and 1904 150,000 0 


AsseTs— 
Cash in hand and owing to Company ... 


Less LiaBILitigs, as per Balance Sheet, in- 
eluding uncalled Working in 
various Companies 513,925 11 2 
Issued Capital ... :1,352,500 0 
1,666.425 11 2 


Balance of Profit Carried Forward ... 227,68417 


During the period under review the balance carrie@ forward to Profit and 
Loss has been increased by the sum of £12,088 3s. 1d., after the further sum 
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of £50,000 has been written off the Vendors’ Lien Account. The sum of 

,056 12s. 4d. has also been paid on account of Working Capital Shares 
subscribed for in various undertakings ; the amount still due under this head 
now standing at £238,850 13s. 0d. 

DIRECTORS.—Your Directors deeply regret the death of the Hon. J. 
Tudhope, who has been a member of the Board since the formation of the 
Company. The vacancy so caused has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Harold Fairbrother Strange. 

AUDITORS.—In accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs. John 
Moon and J. P. O'Reilly, the Company’s Auditors, retire, but being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election. You are requested to fix their remuneration 
for the past audit, and to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year. 

(Signed) F. STRANGE, 
CHARLES MARX, - Directors. 
E. P. SOLOMON, 
H. R. CALVERT, 
Johannesburg, November 1, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st OCTOBER, 1904. 
LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— 


1,500,000 Shares of £1 each ... wee 
Less 147,500 Shares in Reserve ... 


s. d. 


1,352,500 0 0 
Sundry Shares subscribed for— 

Angelo South Mines, Ltd. ... 

Kleinfontein Deep, Ltd. ... 

rkney Go ining Company, Ltd. ... 

Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. rit 
Rand Central Gold Mines, Ltd.— 

Loan on Deposit and Interest ... ove ove 
Orkney Gold Mining Co., Ltd.— 

Revenue collected on account of this Company 
Balance from Profit and Loss Account ose ove 


238,850 13 0 
73,104 0 1 


1,519 3 0 
451 14 10 
227,684 17 5 


1,894,110 8 7 


ASSETS. 
By Property Account— 
Mining Claims and 3 Water 
ights woo eco 
Cyferfontein Farm (Freehold) _... ose 
Vendors’ Lien Account— 
Nominal value of 250,000 Shares of £1 
"each paid to Vendors on acquisition of 
Vendors’ Interest under agreement 
and in accordance with resolution 
of Shareholders ... sity 
Less amount written off 
£50,000 


50,000 


written off 
amount written off 


,000 
— 150,000 0 0 os 
93,644 Angelo South Mines, Ltd. ‘ 
10,000 B.L.K. Syndicate, Ltd. 
7,604 Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Ltd. 
251,100 Ferreira Deep, Ltd. 
15,304 Jumpers Deep, Ltd. 
309,501 Kleinfontein Deep, Ltd. 
6,267 Leeuwpoort G.M. Co., Ltd. 
52,778 Main Reef West, Ltd. 
100,000 Orkney G.M. Co., Ltd. 
48,668 Randfontein Deep, Ltd. 
124,500 Rand Central Gold Mines, Ltd. 
250 Sub-Nigel, Ltd. 
6,489 Transvaal Estates and Development Co., Ltd. 
364,499 Van Deep, 
Ferreira per td., Dividend payable November 2, 1904 
Licences paid in advance ... os 
‘Sundry Debtors... one os ove 
Cash on Deposit at 7 days’ call and acerne dInterest 
Cash on Fixed Deposit and accrued Interest see 


25,110 
958 
22,078 


140,295 
30,782 
281 


Ol 
snl orwocoo 


1,894,110 


(Signed) HAROLD F. STRANGE, J. MUNRO, Directors. 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD., 
ad f per R. V. MIDDLETON, Secretaries. 
We certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of the Barnato 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd., and that the above Balance Sheet is a true and 
correct statement of the position of the Company as at October 31, 1904. We 


have also verified the Securities. 
(Signed) J. P. O'REILLY, JNO. MOON, Auditors. 


Incorporated Accountants. 
Johannesburg, November 1, 1904. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for period from 
ist November, 1903, to 31st October, 1904. 


To Vendors’ Lien Account— 


Amount written off for redemption of d. £2 
purchase of Vendors’ Interests aos ,000 0 0 
Andit Fees ose 110 5 0 
Consulting Engineer and Surveyor’s Fees 385 14 8 
Directors’ Fees ... eee 2,000 0 
General Charges ote 502 10 1 
Legal Expenses seo ove 258 6 
London Office Expenses 1,730 6 3 
720 0 0 

55,707 0 6 

Balance to Balance Sheet ... 227,684 17 5 

283,391 17 11 

®By Balance from last Account ... 215,596 14 4 

Dividends on Investments ... , 5 0 

Interest Received 2,705 18 7 

£283,391 17 11 


Examined and found correct. 
J. P. O'REILLY, JNO. MOON, Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 


(Signed) HAROLD F. STRANGE, J. MUNRO, Directors. 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LTD., 
per R. V. MIDDLETON, Secretaries. 


Johannesburg, November 1, 1904. 


(Signed) 


| 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The DIRECTORS’ REPORT for October 1904 shows Gold recovered :— 
Bullion, 17,615°41 ozs. ; Fine Gold, 15,239°498 ozs. 


Expenditure and Revenue. 


175 Stamps crushed 27,050 tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 
mount. Per ton milled. 
Mining Account (including Development) ++ 16,393 17 4 O12 1450 
Cyaniding and Chlorinating Accounts (including 
Vanning) ee es 4373 8 8 3 2°804 
General Expenses (including Maintenance) +. 1,851 6 4 o 1: 4°426 
26,479 15 5 19 
Profit on Working .. os. oe oe oe 36,508 2 5 6 11'916 
; 62,987 17 10 2 6 6°854 
REVENUE, 
Amount. Per ton milled. 
From Mill .. ee oe es 42,984 0 0 9°373 
From Tailings .. oe oe ++ 15,796 18 6 o 8 38°667 
From Slimes oe oe +e 5,328 19 0 3 11°280 
From Own Concentrates ee oo 2,578 16 2 10°88 
62,688 13 3 2 6 4°200 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, Profit on Purchased Con- 
centrates, &c. .. oo os ee ee 2799 4 2 “09 © 2°654 
62,087 17 10 2 6 6°854 


NATAL 33 PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000. 


Price of Issue, £95 per cent. 
Interest payable ist February and ist August. 
Six Months’ Interest payable ist February, 1905. 


Principal repayable at pat ist August, 1944, the Government of Natal having 
the option to redeem the Stock at par on or after the 1st August, 1934, on giving 
twelve calendar months’ notice. 

The Government of Natal having complied with the requirements of the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the London Gazette of the 20th September, root, 
Trustees are authorised to invest in this Stock subject to the provisions set forth in 
the Trustee Act, 1893. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, are instructed 
by the Government of Natal to offer for subscription the above amount of Stock, 
being a portion of the amount authorised under Acts of the Natal Legislature, 
No. 40 of 1903, No. 28 of 1904, and No. 44 of 1904, which Acts state that the 
money raised shall be applied to Railways and their equipment, Harbour Works, 
Telegraphs and other Public Works of a permanent character, for payment to the 
Government of the Transvaal Colony in connection with the annexation of the 
7 Districts of Natal, and toaid and encourage the Agricultural development 
of Natal. 

The Loan is issued in accordance with the provisions of the General Loan Law of 
the Colony, No. 10 of 1882, by the terms of which all Loans raised under authority 
< - - of the Legislature are chargeable upon and payable out of the revenue of 

e Colony. 

The Consolidated Loans Fund Act of the Colony of Natal, No. 46 of 1904, 
charges the Colonial Revenue with an annual payment calculated to repay the 
whole outstanding debt of the Colony as on the 30th June, 1904, within sixty years 
from that date. 

The Stock offered will be in addition to and rank Jari passu with the existing 


$2,000,000 Natal 34 per cent. Consolidated Stock, 1934-1944, and will be inscribed 


| in accordance with the provisions of ‘* The Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 4r 


| 


Vict. cap. <9, in the books kept by the London and Westminster Bank, Limited— 
and will be transferable without charge and free of stamp duty at the Bank, either 
by the Stockholders personally or by their Attorneys. The interest, at the rate of 
3% per cent. per annum, will be payable on behalf of the Government of Natal at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on the rst February and 
1st August in each year, by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, can be sent by 
post at the Stockholder’s risk. The principal will be ——- at the same Bank on 
the 1st August, 1944 ; but the Government of Natal have the option of redemption 
at par, in London, on or after the rst August, 1934, on giving twelve calendar 
months’ notice by advertisement in the London Gazette and in the Times news- 
paper, or by post to the then Stockholders at their registered addresses. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the domoninations of £100, £500, and £1,000, 
with Coupons for the Half-yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in 
exchange for Inscribed Stock at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury, on payment of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be re-inscribed 
as Stock at the will of the holder. 

The revenues of the Colony of Natal alore are liable in respect of this Stock and 
the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto—4o and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Applications on the form prescribed will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, and must be for even hundreds of Stock, and be 
accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 

The list will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 14th December, 1904. | 

In case of partial allotment, the surplus of the amount paid as deposit will be 
a priated towards the pay of the i 1 due on allotment. 

yment will be required as follows, viz. :— 
45 per cent. on application. 
on Wednesday, 21st December, 1904. 


20 

35 on Wednesday, 18th January, 1905. 
435 on Wednesday, 22nd February, 190s. 
£95 


Payment may be made in full on the 21st December, 1¢04, or on any subsequent 
day, under discount at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum. — i 

ia case of default in the payment of any instalment at its due date the deposit 
and instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued after eevee of the amount due on allotment, 
and such Certificates, when paid up in full, will be convertible into Inscribed Stock 
on presentation at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury. A 
Coupon will be attached to the Scrip for payment of Dividend due 1st February, 


5 ies of the Acts above mentioned can be seen at the office of the Agent-General 
for Natal, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the London and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, Lothbury ; and Forms of Application can be obtained at that Bank, 
or at any of its Branches ; at the Natal Bank, Limited, 18 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C., 
and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 8 Finch Lane, London, E.C. 

London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
19th ber, 1004. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


FIRST_EDITION ENTIRELY EXHAUSTED. SECOND EDITION 
READY. THIKD LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


QUINTIN HOGG. 


By ETHEL M. HOGG. 


lilustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


** Miss Hogg’s picture of her father's bright znd strenuous personality is very | 


attractive.” — Manchester Guardian. 
“ An excellent record of a life entirely given to good works.” — 7 fmes. 
“It is a book to put courage into he eines of the reformer.”— Review of Reviews. 
“ The deeply interesting and judicious biography which his daughter has now 
given reveals a character of singular nobility and concentration of aim.”—Sfectator. 
“It is well that a man who has done so much for the cause of social reform should 
have his earnest, strenuous life's work placed on record. The hand that has com- 
piled it is his daughter's, and she has performed her task with discrimination and 
ability.”—7a// Mall Gazette. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S NEW BOOK. 
GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 


> 
Author of “ A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. Illustrated with Portraits. 
A Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Lee's biograghies are solid and valuable pieces of work......there is frequent 
evidence of original work, and Mr.-Lee’s somewhat formal manner rises at times to 
a sort of eloquence, the more impressive from its ordinary severity.” 

A Prof. C. H. Herrorp, in Manchester Guardian. 
** An admirable synopsis of this radiant epoch of English history.” 
Morning Post. 
© The fine portraits which occur repeatedly in these pages—iu the patriotic, 
handsome, welcome volume now before us.""—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE OLD ROAD. 
By H. BELLOG, 


Author of “‘ The Path to Rome.” With numerous Photogravuces and other 
Illustrations by Wittiam Hype. Maps and Plans. 31s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Hilaire Belloc describes with much fascination of style his exploration of 
the Pilgrim's Way from Winchester to Canterbury."—Standard. 
“It is full of the individual wayward judgments of a strong individual person- 
ality, and forms, with letterpress and illustrations in harmony, quite one of the most 
attractive of the gift-books of the year." — Daily News. 


THE PRADO GALLERY and its MASTER- 


PIECES. By Cuartrs Ricketts. With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. 
Imperial 4to, 5 guineas net. Edition limited to 350 Copies forsale. Also so 
Copies on Japanese Vellum, price, including a Duplicate Set of the full-page 
Plates in a Portfolio, 15 guineas net. 

“* This large and well-illustrated book is not one of those showy volumes which 
are so common, and cf which the letterpress is the least important part. Mr. 
Ricketts writes with learning and distinction of the pictures in that wonderful 
collection at Madrid. An important part of the book is the careful investigation 

e of the surface of many of the masterpieces, with the record of the damage 
done by restorers. The oak is illustrated by fifty-fuur photogravures ; the pictures 
represented are many of them among the world’s masterpieces. The volume is 
therefore a delightful one, as it is good both to look at and to read." —Sfectator. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. Armitace-Smitu. 


With Portraits and Maps. Demy Svo. 18s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIACROSS. 
By, Puitir A. Witkins. Being an Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for 
which the Decoration has been awarded, and Portraits of 392 Recipients. 
4to. 21s net. 

** Nothing but praise can be found for this admirable volume. Init are gathered 
together complete and graphic, but modestly truthful and accurate accounts of the 
520 acts of bravery which have earned the coveted cross. It is a volume that 
should find a place in every British home. Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, 
and his volume distinctly supplies a want."—S?¢. Gasette. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricn Freer, 


Author of “ Outer Isles.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuarces Wuis-ey, 
Author of ‘* A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. €d. net. 

An original series of Studies on Rabe'ais, C ines, C a, Urquhart, and 

several of the famous Tudor Translators (with one or two Essays in a lighter vein). 

WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as 


stown in his Writings. By E. I. Cartyte. Demy 8vo. illustrated, 7s. €d. 


net. 
We have read this book with real enjoyment and interest." — A theneum. 


Edward Arnoid’s New Books 


NOW AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


‘(BARON BRAMPTON). In 2 vols. 3cs. net. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR: 
UP TO LIAOYANG. 


Bv T. Cowen, sometime Special Correspondent of the Daily Chrenicle. 
With a Jarge number of Striking and Original I!lustrations and numerous 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Times.—“ This book is worth reading.” 


_A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
GHOST STORIES OF AN 
ANTIQUARY. 


By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
und in Art canvas, ¢s. 
Guarpian.— ‘‘ We do not hesitate to say that these are among the best ghost 
stories we have ever read ; they rank with the greatest of all ghost stories, Lord 
Lytton's* The Haunted and the Haunters.’” 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Hevry 


Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 
_ Saturday Review.—* It will amuse all who care for a plaiu sporting record, which 
is at once singularly varied and exciting.” 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By G. D. 


Hazz.eping, for some time Private Secretary to Sir Frederick Lugard. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. rcs. 6d net. 

Pall Mall Cazette.—“* A really fascinating book, which, while stirring and pic- 
turesque, vivid and human throughout, is as full of facts cf the rarer and more 
valuable sort as the driest and most scientific treatise could be. The book is certam 
to be read in Frarce and Germary. By every law of con mon <ense it should be 
read, well and carefully read, in Englar-d. e hope it may be.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR- 


TUGAL. By Gitsert Watson, Author of ‘‘ Three Rolling Stones in Japan.” 
Illustrated by Gicsert James. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
— r a book of travel nor a novel, but a delightful blending of 
the two.” 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 


By Percivat Somers. Large crown 8vo. with Pbotograsure Illustrations, 


7s. 6d. 
World.— lt is not often nowadays that a writer on indeor and outdoor life in 
the coun’ry appear. with a knowledge so matured and a style so mellow as that of 

Mr. Somers His inimitable, genial menner is so effeccive that the reader is 

continually delighted, whether he is reading of a local steeplechase or how the 

author basketed some fine trout with the he p of a phantom minnow when he was out 
with a party of dry fiy fishermen.” 

ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. 
Forses, !ately Forester on the Marquis of Bath's Longleat Estate. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Field.—** We believe that it will be regarded generaily as a welcome addition to 


the country house library. 
By T. R. GLover, 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. 


Author of “* Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 
PRIESTS. Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah ard the New 
Testament. By Epwyx R. tevan, Author of House of Seleucus.”” 

my 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 
FALLACIES. By W. W. Car.ice, M.A., Author of ‘The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy 8vo. 10s. 6¢. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. 


By the Rev. BosAngvuet and R. A. Wexuam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. F. C. GOULD’S NEW BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. By F. 


Super-royal 4to. fs. net. 
Also 100 Large Paper Copies, Numbered and Signed by F. C. Gould, £2 2s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


“Mr. Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has written a very i 
book." — Westminster Gazette. 


PROFESSOR OSLER’S NEW BOOK. 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Pro- 


fessor Witttam Oster, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
“We can recommen: this volume not only for its literary charm, but also for the 
thoughtful and suggestive discussion of the comforting conception of immortality 
m the standpoint of the scientific physician rather than from that of the philo- 
sopher or theologian......Professor Osler’s little book is worthy of him as a disciple 
of Sir Thomas Browne, and we can only hope that this, a modern — Medici, 
will be widely read and thoroughly studied by both lay and medical r » 7 
ancet. 


A NEW BOOK BY “0. S.” 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owew Seaman, 


Author of “ Borrowed Plames.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“To praise them is superfluous......no one quite comes up to Mr. Seaman. This 
volume is fully up to the best of its predecessors. Whether the fun or the ingenuity 
is the more to be admired we cannot say.”— Spectator. 


MR. JOHN FOX’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESCME. By 


i Fox, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With 
ight Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Admirably graphic pictures of life in the mountains of the Southern States ....... 
marked by unusual power and pathos. The coloured illustrations are finely designed 
and beautifully printed.—Gua» dian. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited,16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. By F. F. 
Monrtresor, Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” *‘ At the 
Cross Roads,” &c. 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ An immensely clever study of a group of tempera- 
ments, with the added advautage of a capitally-constructed plot.” 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. By M.E. 


Coreripce, Author of “‘ The King with Two Faces.” 

Spectator.—" A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event 
the pleasure of which is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its occurrence.. 
All who are able to emancipate themselves sufficiently trom the tyranny of 
a hardly fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic 
melodrama.” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. By Dorotuea Conyers, 
Author of ‘* The Boy, Sume Horses, and a Girl.” Illustrated by Nora K. 
SHELLEY. 

Badmi: Magazine.—‘‘ Well up to the s*andard of ‘The Boy, Some 
Horses, and a Girl.’ The same quatities are found in both—a keen apprecia- 
tion of Irish character, an ever-ready humour, a thoroughly sound knowledge 
of sport, and a happy phraseology. An altogether admirable story.” 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. By Eceanor 


ALEXANDER, Author of ** Lady Anne’s Walk.” 


St. James's Gazette.—‘* So excellently well written, humorous and well 
thought out, that it is perhaps a pity it should end iu a note of heavy tragedy.” 


| NOTICE. - Mr. Edward Arnold's Illustrated List of New and Attractive Books 


Jor 1904-5 is naw ready, and will be sent post Sree on application, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Seem, 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
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